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“say ‘YES,’ DARLING—SAY IT QUICKLY—SOMEONE IS COMING,” PLEADED FfaNK. 


A WOMAN’S STRATAGEM. | To her question the only answer was a burst | somewhere. Don't you feel lonely? You've 


ee ne 


[A NOVELETTE] 


CHAPTER L 


A yroune girl, elegantly dressed, came one fine 
soring morning into the boudoir at No.—, Hi 
sireet, and dropped into a chair in a dispirited 
fashion, Two very bright eyes, belonging toe 
«ill younger girl lying om the sofa, were raised 
from the book their owner held, and a voice, half- 
delighted, half-pitying, sald,— : 

“What és the matter, Agnes, dear |” 

They were sisters, plainly ; both pretty, the 
youngest more than pretty, and looking so very 
ielicate, with the shadows Jer the | inno- 
cent eyes, and the acy of the colourless 
— that she aroused interest as well as 


wearing a wedding ring. 


j of tears, which seemed to distress the youoger | 








girl. 

She made a half-movement to rise, whereat 
her sister checked her sobs abruptly, and, leav- 
ing her seat, came over to the sofa, 

“Tam a wretch, Nina.” said, she still tearfully, 
‘to worry you, You look as if to-day was one 
of yeur bad days, But I am so mizerable I 
couldn’t help coming to you. We were always 
chums, and som-how you always help me. But 
you can’t help no + here.” 

“Perhaps | caa, dear,” answered Nina Her- 
bert, cheerfully, “Sit down aud tell me—is it 
abont Frank 1” 

“Where's Alan?” said Miss Forrester, lower- 


' ing her voice, and drawing off her gloves. 


‘* He’s out somewhere—I don’t know where, 
Be rushed in here, all, in a burry, to say good- 
bye an hour ago—-he had to keep some appoint- 
ment—something about ahorse, fle won't ba in 


ion, And she seamed so young to be | yet, if it’s to be a secret from him.” 


“T never saw such a fellow—he’s alway’s off 








nob been married long euough to get tired of see- 
iog him,” said Agnes, laughingly. 

“TI can’t expect him to be tied to my girdle,” 
said Nina, guietly; ‘he’s so fond of life and 
movement, and such » favourite, why should I 
spoil his pleasure * Besides, I have such a horror 
of getting selfish.” . 

* You're making him selfish,” said the other, 
rather shortly. 

"No, not selfish—he has been so spoiled, he 
doesn't think, that’s all,” said the young wife, 
pleadingly. “ Never miad him now, though—I 
want to hear aboub you. Has Frank said any- 
thing to papa?” 

“ That's just it, and papa wouldn’t hear of it ; 
nor mamma neither. I had a regular lecture 
from her, Nine. It’s nothing in the world but 
because Frank isn’t wealthy ; but be has quite 
enough to keep me in the same position I hold 
now. No, you've married an Honourable, an 
heir-presumptive, with, plenty of money, and 
they think I'll do the same if they wait. But 
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what's the pleasure of having an extra thousand 
a-year to spend when you hate the man who 
gives it yout” 

Poor Agnes!” said Nina Herbert, Then her 
pale face flushed eagerly as she said, “ You won't 
zive up Frank, though, Agnes? You love him— 
he loves you—and I don’t think papa ovght to 
refuse him for that reason,” 

‘Give him up! Of course not! 
write to him, too, and see him—it’s all the 
pleasure in life I have now you've Besides, 
they have no right to send himaway. I tell you, 
Nina, I could do something desperate. You 
would in my case—only, happily, everyone was 
too de! ghted.” 

“ Well, don’t do anything desperate yet,” said 
Nina, smiling. “Il help you, Agnes—what do 
you say to meeting Frank here? Alan is out so 
much, and mamma is never surprised how often 
you are here ; and if we are careful the servants 
can't talk. And letters, you know, under cover to 
me—oh, it will be capital!” said she, clapping 
her pretty hands, deeply interested in a course of 
true love, a8 is proper at romantic nineteen. 

"But Alan—he is so quick—he would find 
out.” 

“No, he won’t—he'd never think I should side 
with you and Frank like that, He never thought 
Frank in earnest, you know—says he’s been in 
love a dozen times, and it’s only a flirtation. I’m 
afraid the first judgment {fs true, but I don’t 
think the last is. I believe he’s real enough in 
this cace. And even if Alan did find out, he’d 
only want me to give up my part-—he'd never 
tell mamma.” 

“ But he’d be angry with you, 
get you into trouble !"” 

Nina opened her blue eyes and positively stared 
at her sister in the excess of her astonishment, 

“ Alan angry—with me!” said she, at length. 

* He's never ssid a sharp word to me since the 
day we were married? He’s never angry about 
little things. He'd laugh atme, perhaps. As to 
the right and the wrong of it, I don’t think— 
well, I oughtn’t to say it, I daresay,” said Nina, 
who was very fond of her father and mother-- 
“but I don’tthink they are treating you quite 
fairly, Agnes. Frank’s a nice, steady fellow, well 
connected, well enough off—what more do they 
want! It isn’t every day that rich fellows 
y portionless girls like you and I!” 

* Unless they fall in love at first sight with a 
pretty face,”. said Agnes, laughing. ‘ Move 
heaven sod earth to get an introduction, and give 
no one any peace till the prize is in possession. 
But I haven't your looks, Nina.” 

Nina coloured a little, and laughed too. 

**Poot Alan!” seid she, sighing the next 
minute. “And what has he gained for all the 
trouble he took! He wouldn’t listen to mamma 
when she wanted us to wait, and I believed every- 
thing be said was right; and now he’s got a 
delicate wife who can’t be his companion.” 

“Oh! but Nina, that’s not anyone's fault, 
You were always delicate, but it was that horrid 
fever you caught on your wedding tour that was 
the real cause of your invalidism' The doctors all 
say you may get stronger.” 

“May!” eaid Nina, sadly. “I don’t place 
much faith in that myself. Alan does, but then 
he can’t bear to think Tm never going to be 
better, There he is!” she said, suddenly, a light 
epringing into her eyes. “ Hush! Agnes; we'll 
settle that further. He mustn’t think there is 
anything .etween us, and he mustn’t see me look- 
ing 20 melancholy either.” 

“| wish my brother-in-law thought as much 
for you as you do for him!” muttered Miss For- 
rester, ag the door opened gently, and a young 
man, tell and slight, and aristucratic-looking, 
entere 
Whether he were thoughtless of his girl-wife 
no, there was no want of love for her in either 
voice or look, as, not apparently noticing any- 
ove ele, he bent over her and kiesed her. 

You're back sooner than I expected, Alan,” 
he gir. “Here is Agnes—don’t you see 


I don’t want to 


moar 


said 
her ¢ 
Captain Herbert atarted up with a quick 
apology as he greeted his sister-in-law. 
“Am I disturbing a feminine confab?" said 


And Pil 


women spoiled him. “I only wanted to tell Nina 
about my projected purchase, and that will do 
time ” , 


“No, it won’t—tell it now,” said Nina. |“ Sit 
down here on my sofa”— pulling him down—“‘and 
let’s hear. What have you seen?” 

“Such a beauty ; but I won’t buy it till you 
know what he’s like.” 

And he gave an enthusiastic description of the 
riding-horse he had been looking at. 

Nina was too happy to have him by her to be 
weary. And, besides, she never suffered her 
anger sympathy to flag, however ill she 

t 


He was so little at home she was determined 
he should always be sure of a bright welcome. 
Now she gave her advice as far as she could ; and 
whatever its worth, since she had not even seen 
the horee, she knew he would not have bought 
the animal if she had been again’t it, And 
satisfied on that point, Herbert turned to Agnea. 

“Ts anything wrong!” he said, kindly. “ You 
look as if———” Here Mies Agnes coloured, and 
he emiled a litle; “I think I aw de trop.” 

“ No,” said Nina; holding him fast, “ you are 
not to be driven away 1” 

“But I must go scon, pretty one!” 

The gitl's face fell. She laid it against his 
arm that he might not see it, and asked ‘ where 
are you going t”” 

" I've just time for luncheon, and then baek to 
buy thie horse, Thea do you remember Tom 
Harrison leavea for India uextb week—he's 
exchanged—and the rest of us fellows give him a 
farewell dinner to-night? It’s a shame to leave 
“tee 80, —? but Teouldn’t get out of that, you 

now. I shall see you before I go,” 

** OF course, Talways put your button-hole in 
for you, I'll give you a beauty to-night, Alan, in 
honour of Tom Harrison. I like him,” she said, 
saucily, 

"Oh, do you? You'd better send the flower 
to him then. Agnes don’t you think Nina isa 
fraud? Ji she is ill enough to lie here she 
wouldn’t be ro impudent,” 

Agues forgave the misconception in the speech 
for the sake of the wistful, longing look that did 
not at all accord with it. ; 

“ Ab,” aaid she, gently, “we hope she will be 
able to diepense with that sofa one day.” 

She had not herself great faith in that “one 
day,”’ or else Nina had infected her, bub ahe could 
not help giving him that crumb of comfort. 

He took it eagerly. 

“ That’s what I say,” he answered, “but Nina 
won't believe it, and says I shall be disappointed.” 

“Never mind ‘me,” said Nina; “ there’s the 
luncheon bell. .Take Agnes down with you. I 
am too tired to come to-day, and when you are 
going send her up to me again,” 

Agnes met her sister’s look, and though she 
would rather have hed her talk out, took off her 
hat and went down with her brother, 

But Nina had not been long alene before both 
invaded her eanctum, again, her husband to say 
good-bye till the afternoon and depart, and Agnes 
to declare she must get home—mamma would 
wonder what had become of her. 

“ Well, thea, Agues.” said her sister, “ that is 
all settled. I shal! ssy nothing to Alan about papa 
having refused Frank Waverly, He'll never ask 
anything, and as, of course, you will be very little 
with Frankin public Alan won’t think anything 
more about it. He’s careless though he’s quick, 
And as I say, if he knew he wouldn’t mind,” 

* Nina, you’re a darling!” said Agnes, enthu- 
aiastically, “I want to see poor Frank very 
soon.” 

“Well, settle it between you—by letter if you 
like. I want you to be happy, Agnes—as happy 
as I am.” 

For she was happy, despite one drawback. 

Last season the marriage of Captain the Hon. 
Alan Herbert and pretty Nina Forrester had been 
the brightest that had taken place, 

In vain hed mamma tested the bride was 
scarcely more than a 4, Handsome Alan 
Herbert, who always got his own way, pleaded 
for no delay, and Nina seconded him still more 
eloquently by her wistful eyes and her'eilence, 





he, with a smile, so sunny that it was ne wonder 


So Mamma Forrester yielded, and, of course, 


Perhaps had the bridegroom not been an heir- 
presumptive, though the life between him and. 
the peerage was a strong one, he would not so: 
easily have won his bloodless vietory, But he- 
did, and carried off his bride in to Italy. 
where the poor child age up to the terrible fever 
what little strength she had had. 

Everything was done that money could do and: 
love, for Alan knew neither rest nor peaee till his. 
= St better, Re: 

it when he brought back to England the 
doctors shook their heads, and said ‘the recovery. 
of strength, if ever it came; must be @ work of 


Well, Alan had troops of friends. He was asked 

there, andeverywhere. Without having ac 

idea of neglecting Nina, without having a shade. 

lese of love, he somehow drifted into going out 
continually, 

Perhaps Nina in the beginning had been ax 
unconscious factor in what wae practically sel- 
fishvess. 

She had such a dread of tying him down to 
her that she went too far the other way, and 
urged him to go out. 

@ was bright and fond of gaieties, He had not 
lost his zest for life. Why should he? It wee. 
plea:aut enough ? and, besides, as Nina remained 
gen tently in the aame indifferent state of health, 

was willing enough to drown worry and 
thought, 

But Nina, and he himself, scarcely understood: 
this. She would not think him selfish—he wae- 
Se wore jand oe _ not think at all. 

t were very happy, for love was still 
undimmed, 


CHAPTER Il. 


Me Fravz Wavertey, a good-looking young 
fellow in'the Foreign Office, with a emall private 
income and some expectations, took his dimissa) 
very much to heart, but having plenty of spirit 
had no-idea of yielding the position. Thie was 
understood between him and Agnes some: 
occult means, for they had not met and they had 
not written, The first move in the echeme of 
cans Hae Amer made on + pe ma oy in her 
samely life, enjoy: ittle exoite- 
ment, and in her innocence forgot there might be 
some difficulties before her. She sent for Mr. 
Frank Waverley, and the young man presented him- 


self at that hour when gentlemen of the- 
Civil Service find exhausted by five 
hour's work. Nina him in her boudoir, 


a room which held a pore heart could desire. 

“Do you know why I sent for yout” said she, 
when both were seated. “ You know I always. 
took your part.” 

I know you are always goodness itself, dear 

Mra, Herbert,” 

“Well,” said she, smiling, “I am going to 
deserve your kind opinion, Agnes fs in the next 
room.” 


“What!” He sprang up. “ Mrs, Herbert. you: 
are an angel |” 

“Gol gol” said she, laughing, “that door 
behind thecurtain. Don’t be too long, and come 
back here,” 

“Ob, Frank!” was what she heard next, as 
the door opened, and she could picture that meet- 
ing—had she not goue throngh it all herself ? 
“Oh! Frank,” said Agnes, when the first 
transporte were over---and it took a good time to 
get over them—-“ what shall we do? Are we to 
part?” 

* Not with my good-will—what do you ray }” 
Waverley answered, “I think it iz all an injustice. 
But you shall decide,” 

“Ah! you know what my decision will be. 
We can be patient'and wait ; perhaps they wil) 
relent.” 

“I have not much belief in that, I think we 
might wait till we were grey-headed, unlees some- 
one left me a fortune in the interim. Meanwhile 
we can meet sometimes, I suppose )” 

* Yes ! don’t pou know Nina has settled! We 
can eee each other here occasionally, and we can 
write as often as we like.” 
‘Bub, my dearest, you 





Papa Forrester did, 


pn ae Captain Her- 


bert will know all about it, 
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“No! Frank,” eaid 
wou’t—and Nina says 


ashe had promised to keep secret.’ 

“That will do very well for a time,” said 
Frank, with a relieved face; “ but I won’t have it 
for long, Agnes, seeing you once a fortnight 

rhaps.’ ; 

Tt is all we can do,” said Agues, beginning to 
feel that this lover of hers was showing signs of 
taking the bit between his teeth. 

“T don’t think so, Agnes ; other people have 
broken just such a shackle as they are tying 
round you,” 

“What do you mean, Frank?” she said, 
looking frightened. “Now please don’t be 
unmanageable, I don’t understand you like 
that.” 

“You know what I mean, Agnes.” he said, 
‘ooking down into her face with a shrinking 
glance and changing colour, 

She drew back. 

‘© Oh, no; I couldn’t, Io our world think what 
we brave; everyone would talk, and father and 
mother would never forgive ua! Even Nina 
wouldn’t like that.” 

“T believe ‘even Nioa ’ would have been quite 
wicked enough to consent tosuch a thing if it had 
been asked of her, Agnes, She is as spirited ts 
she can be; and go are you, dear, in truth. But 
we will nob. discuss it now, only give it some 
thought, Meanwhile, we are to have stolen 
interviews like the novel hero and heroine, from 
which,” said Frank, disconsolately, “ Iam to go 
back to my lonely chambers.” 

“Lonely, indeed, sir! Don’t be sentimental. 
How many nights do you spend in those cham- 
bers? You were at Lady Eilia’s ball the night 
before lact, and that pretty Mrs. Manton’s dance 
last night, and flirted outrageously,” 

“Well, I must console myself. You are 
nowhere to be seen, 80 what canI do? Who told 
you that, though? your brother} He thinks 
me a regular flirt.” 

“So you are, Frank, I believe, No, he didn’t 
tell me, it was Mra, Manton herself. She knows 
everything and tells everything—what she knows 
and what she doesn’t. She's a rich widow, 
youngish and fascinating; and she’s nothing else 
to do but gossip and be attractive. All you men 
dirt with her I” 

“ Except——” began Frank. 

She took him up with—— 

7 ae you! Don’t perjure yourself, 

No, on my honour, I wasn’t thioking of my- 
se : 
of course, but he does no harm, You're 
to go to her house.” 

“But, Agnes, granted that I too say pretty 
things to our charming widow, you know 


His arm about her, and hie lips touching her 


cheek, said the reat. The girl smiled up at him. 


“ Yes, I know,” said she, gently ; I trust you 
Frank—I am sure you love me! I am not 
jealous of Mra, Manton, or anyone. 

Pity that just at this point Nina’s silver voice 
called out,— 

“a ow, you two, are you above the charms of 
tea ” 


Frank burst out laughing, and Agnes, fain to 
iaugh too, opened the door into the boudoir and 
wentin. There stood Nina’s own exquisite little 
tea-Het on the gipsy table beside her—and really, 
over such a set ib waa possible to be romantic, 
even to make love. That china was above the 
common earth. Nina glanced roguishly at her 
two —_ 

“T hope I have not been an interloper,” said 
she, demurely, ‘but I daresay Frank would 
aot object to a little more of charming society.” 

Hoank very decidedly did not object, and drank 
the finest mixture withoub much idea what it 
was, They chatted gaily ; poor Nina only dreaded 
the loneliness when were gone; for her 


“Who, then } Alan ? Ob, he says pretty things 
glad. 





husband, she knew, would perhaps only be back 
just in time to dress for dinuer, as was often the 
case, Frank went first, theo es was sent 
home iu the carriage, and Nina rejoiced at the 
success of her first attempt. ~- 

She had no thought of danger, no sinister wish 
to deceive either her parents or her husband ; she 
thought it only a bit of fun, and that Alan 
wouldn’t at all care when the thing was over. 

The little scheme went on gaily—letters were 
so coustant that married Mrs, Nina laughed, im- 
pudently ignoring the fact that on one occasion 
during her engagement the postal revenue had 
been considerably increased by her and Alan. 

That distinguished offshoot: of aristocracy 
meanwhile went his way as usual ; danced a great 
deal, flirted mildly, boated, rode, drove his four- 
in-hand as no other member of the famous club 
could surpass ; loved his young wife as dearly as 
ever and saw as little of her ; never came home 
without bringing her a book or a flower or some- 
thing ; did nothing without consulting her ; told 
her all the scraps of news, and bad but one un- 
gratified wish—that she was strong. So deep in 


his heart that longing lay, that it took the edge | 


off all his pleasure, And to do him justice, he 
never made his plans for the day until he knew 
whether she was well enough to drive ; he would 
have given up a Magazine meet, with its throngs 


of admi spectators, to have Nina sitting beside 
him while he drove his beautiful greys out into 
the country. 


Bat that was not very often. On one of these 
occasions, however, they bad driven out Norwood 
way, aud when the prancing horses were clear of 
the streets and gave their owner time to talk, he 
turned to Nina, whose slight colour and dancing 

es showed her pleasure in the warm day and 

h, green country. 

“ You're not nervous of these spirited brutes ?” 
he said, emiling ot her. 

“Oh, no, not with you. I should be with any- 
one else!” 

‘Is that a compliment, or that unreasoning 
reliance women have }” 

* Both, I think.” 

The answer pleased him, whether it were un- 
reasoning or no, Presently he said,— 

** Waverley was at the Mantons last night. He 
is just what I always said, Nina. I don’t believe 
he cares for Agnes, really,” 

“* Because he flirts with Mrs. Manton! But 
you do, too, Alan?” 

“No, I don’t,” he said, laughing ; “ though I 
confess she does her best with everyone.” 

“ Why do you say that about Mr. Waverley ? 
You never were just to him,” said Nina, not 
daring to strongly defend Frank, for her husband 
might take into his head to consider her dictum 
gospe Frank must be under a cloud for a 


“Oh, well,” said Captain Herbert, carelessly, 
“To ies acems of, that’s all, He ian’t good 


r. 
smothered a laugh. What fun it would 
be when the time came to undeceive him! She 
was so bright all the drive that he 
could not help beli she must be better ; 
nor did she seem tired he lifted her down 
at their own door. She went to lie down, it was 
true, but she talked to him, and her soft colour 
did not fade. That under-current of pain 
seemed lifted from him for this one ‘evening. 
He said, “She would be able to go out again to- 
morrow ;” and felt all the shock of disappointed 
hope when she shook her head at his question, 
“Should he drive her to-day?" on. that mor- 
row he had looked forward to. He lingered by 
her side for a while, then went away to answer 
his letters, and when those were finished sat with 

his head in his hands, thinking moodily. 

From thia state he was roused by a friend 
privileged enough to march in and rally him 
on bis gloom. Had he lost at cards, or had 
the Mantons frowned on him? To which Her- 
bert answered, “Hang the Mantons! and he 
hadn’t been playing; he’d been at home.” His 
friend was going to choose a gun, would Her- 
berb come with him, and they’d luuch at hia 
rooms. Some other fellows would be there. So 
Alan shook off his despondency, or buried it out 
of sight of others, and went. 





CHAPTER IIL. 


“Oarps from Mrs. Manton,” sald Nina, the 
next morning ab breakfast, “A dance next 
week, What is the good of sending them tu me ft 
You can go, of course, Alan,’’ 

“So can you a week hence, I daresay,” said 
Captain Herbert, throwing the 7'imes on the floor. 
“I suppose all the Forrester contingent are 
going?” 4 

“Mamma and Agnes. I heard about it yes- 
terday.” 

* Of course you did. Agnes came to consult 


you about her dress. Lheard you, A lot about 


old lace and pearls.” 

“Very likely you did ; but you’ve no business 
to interrupt me, I was going to say Mre. Manton 
has fixed on the very night when pspa will have 
to be at the House, and it’s a mere chance if he 
gets away. It’s rather short notice Mrs. Mantom 
bas given us all; the only thing is, it is not a big 
affair. I wonder now, is Lord Digby going.” said. 
she, reflectively. 

“What put thatin your head! He goes tos 
good many places,” ; 

“Mamma is so anxious about Agnes’s dress, 
that’s all.” 

“Tan’t she always anxious '”’ 

“Don’t be provoking, Alan. I am following up 
a serious train of thought, However, if Agnes 
wears what I suggested she will look lovely.” 

“Have you turned maichmaker, toof You 
look too ianocent for anything half so detest- 
able.” 

“ Never go by looks, [£ daresay I could plot as 
well as the best of you,” said she, merrily. “TI 
don’t know but what matchmaking would be 
great fuao,” 

“Yes, if you don’t mind the responsibility of 
all the mistaken marriages. About this dance, 
Nina; you will try to go?” 

*T’ll show there at any rate,” she said, coming 
round to him, and laying her hand on his 
shoulder, ‘‘ just to please you.” 

Mrs, Manton lived in Park-lane, She herself 
was the daughter of a poor county family, and 
had married » few years ago previously a very 
wealthy man twice her age, who was reported 
to be “in business” ; but all reports about him 
were rather vague. However, this did not pre- 
vent his wife shining in society, though Alan 
Herbert, exclusive, even in his unmarried days 
had refused to visit much at her house while 
her husband lived, “I can’t atand him,” he 
would say, when rallied by hia less fastidious 
friends. “TI don’t care a rush about his good 
table. He's no business to be amougst us, His 
wife’s birth we all know; but she must rank 
with her husband,” 

When Mr. Manton was gathered to such 
fathers as he could boast of, however, the 
young officer condescended to notice the lady 
who had demeaned herself by marrying eome- 
body nobody knew anything about; and her 
wit and good looks, as well as her magnificent 
house’ and entertainments, made their way 
when she was relieved of the dead weight of 
& husband who could not rise to the require- 
ments of his position. 

It had been said that she had looked with a 
very favourable eye on Alan Herbert, and that 
he might with ease have become master of 
the deceased ‘‘ business” man’s wealth, The 
irreverent persons who gathered round the 
mess table of Her Mujesty’s —— Guards did 
say, when Herbert’s approaching marriage was 
announced, that the Manton would put on her 
mourning again ; and young Lord Digby added, 
laughing, it would be ail the better if she did, 
as she could thereby complete the allotted 
term. 

As it was shrewdly suspected that the lady 
had quickly resorted to brighter hues for the 
sake of one particular member of the regi- 
ment, Digby’s remark raised @ roar, In which 
everyone joined but the member implicated, 
Mrs. Manton, however, had been at his wed- 
diag with no signs of a broken heart; had 
been remarkably gracious to the bride, and one 
of the handsomest presenta had been from 
her. She evidently bore no malice, She did 
not make much way with young Mrs, Herbert 
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though, and had once said it was a pity “ poor 
Alaa” had thrown himself away on euch an 
invalid. 

She knew best whether she was altogether 
pleased to see that young lady enter her 
drawiog-rooms on the night of the dance, 
and looking se lovely that all the male heads 
went round, and the female eyes were busy to 


find out what sort of dress produced such an 
effect. It was easily found out. Nina's dress 


never had to be explored 
just. Her jewels were new 
discovered at once—and, 
brought them to her 


--that the ladies 
indeed, Alan had 
dressing-room not an 


hour ago. Lovely as Alice Forrester looked, | 
her younger sister outshone her; and _ bril- 
liant Mrs. Manton glanced involuntarily at 


herself in the tall mirror she passed. 
‘My dear child,” said she, with empresse- 


ment, “how very good of you to come—it is 
so eeldom you honour any of us. I hope this 
is culy a beginning. How charming Agnes is 
looking ! Cap!sin Herbert, you are no stranger | 
here—you can find a partner for yourself. 
Nina, my lave, you muat come with me,” 

_ Herbert resigned his charge, whispering to 
her quickly she was to send for him the 
minute she wanted to go. The girl nodded, 


and took her hostess’s arm. She enjoyed the 


animated scene and the lights and flowers, 
enjoyed in girlish fashion sense of her 
own teauty and exquisite dress. She . was 


very soon surrounded, and many begged for a 
dance. 

“TI don’t think I shall dance at all,” she said, 
Mrs. Manton, I must not keep you from your 
duties—there is mamma,” and her face lighted 
up-—“I will go to her, please 

The hostess went «ff to receive fresh gueste-— 
there was a little cloud on her brow, Nina was 
taken to her mother on Lord Digby’s arm, and as 
no one could persuade her to dauce her little 
court drifted off. The girl was no flirt, but she 
was pleased to be so welcomed on this her first 
appearance in society for some weeks. Mra, For- 
rester sat on a comfortable fauteuil, She had 
been rather a beauty, and was still handsome, 
looking almosb tuo slight and young to be the 
mother of two grown-up girls. 

Well, my dear,” she said, running her eye 
admiringly over her daughter—" here you are at 
last. And you won't dance? Alan has taken 
out Lady jucy Fane,” 

“Has he? Where is Agnes? 
coming #” 

**T am afraid not. 
“aomebody told me 
Have you seen him 4 

That wicked Nina !—her eyes danced. 

‘*T haven’t seen him, but he is one of the 
dancing men, so I expect Mrs. Manton has 
secured him. Mamma, do you think you have 
been quite wise to refuse Frank so positively }” 

Why, Niva, I made up my mind and you ap- 
proved of ray action,” said ber mother. “Alan 
dvesnu’t like him much, and of course you thick 
with him.” 

There was no" of course” aboul it. Nina 
was more independent than her mother had ever 
been, and held her own opinions, whatever her 
husband’s were. But+he was not going to say 
so. Happily, Mrs. Forrester went on before the 
girl could speak,- 

“T have nothing to say against him personally, 
but the child would be quite throwing herself 
away. His expectations are very prospective,’ — 
aud here the lady’s eyes followed Lord Digby, as 
he passed at a little distance with Agnez on his 
arm-—he bending towards her, she smiling a little. 

Nina’s eyes followed them too—the mystery of 
her mother’s anxiety about the dress was solved 
as abe had balf euspected., 

“T didn’t know you thought of that, mamma,” 
said she, in a low voice. “It's a new thing on his 
part.” 

“I should be very pleased,” said Mrs. Forres- 
ter, coutentedly ; “‘ and I think Agnes would like 
it, Sbe is not so much in love with Mr. Waver- 
ley as she thinks, Dvar me, there he is] Nina, 
if you get the chance, do give your sister a 

int.” 


And is papa 


Nina,” lowering her voice, 
Mr. Waverley was here, 


“ Ob, she will not dance with him,” said Nina, 
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confidently (for had not it been agreed amon 
the three conspirators as a. general plan}? 
“Mamma dear, it’s fortunate for you all that 
when I was married nobody wanted to oppose 
me. I don’s think I should have been very 
obedient,” 

‘No, I'm afraid not.” Here Digby came up 
with Agnes, she flushed and smiling—and a glance 
of intelligence passed between the sisters. Mrs, 
Forrester, poor thing, laid it all down to the 
young Guardeman’s fascinations, The two girls 
carried on a perfect series of telegraphic commu- 
nications, in which the plan of campaign for the 
evening was arranged. 

Agnes did not dance at all with Frank 
Waverley-—he never asked it—but that some 
sort of messages were exchanged there was no 
dcubt, 

Later in the evening, Agnes, having found her 
way to a cool boudoir, was fanning herself after a 
jance, when a shadow falling across her made 
Ler look up, to see Fraok Waverley. They were 
alone—for how long, who could tell? The girl 
got up quickly, “Frank!” she said, glancing 
round half-terrified—but the young man came 
forward and took her hands in hie, 

‘ Agnes,” said he, earnestly, “forgive me for 
following you—perhaps it was not wise, but I 
could rot help it. Everyone iu the rooms has had 
a chance to speak to you, save me—I mayn’t even 


| ask you for one dance—I must touch you, see you 


} just once, 


fhat puppy Digby will take you to 
supper—he has been havging about you all the 
evening.” . 

“Tl can’t help it, Frank; indeed, mamma would 
be angry if I snubbed him, and wight guess 
something.” 

“ Ab, Agnes—when will you end this? It isa 
false game we are playiog,” eaid Waverley. 
“Tam heart-sick of it!” 

‘*{ don’t know,” she whispered. “I have 
thought abont it, and it seems impossible.” 

“Why? Have you told Mre, Herbert ?” 

*S No.” 

“Will you tell her? Say yes, darling—say it 
quickly—some ove is coming.” 

‘ Let me go then, Frank,” said Agnes, hurriedly, 
but he held her still, She kuew then that she 
must make the promise if she did not want the 
intruder to see her standing with her hands in 
Frank Waverley’s, 

Yea, yer,” she said---"‘ oh, please go!” She 
stepped away from him aud glanced nervously 
towards the door, whereat looked a pretty face 
set in curly bair. 

“How imprudent!” said the voice that was 
too eweet to belong to anyone but Nina. “ Frank, 
go at once, mamuna will be asking for Agnes. Oh, 
it’s culy me—yon ucedn’t look so scared both of 
you ? I guessed you were here and | really must 
protest.” 

“Tt was my fault, Mrs, Herbert,” said Frank, 
penitently. 

“Tl kaow that. The man is sure to be in fault 
~only he hasn’t always the grace to acknowledge 
it. Ithink you had better leave'—I am going 
myself, and I can’t trust you, I shall be in 


} terror all night,” “ 


“Oh, no!” cried Frank. “I will not trans- 
gress again, but don’t tell me to go, 
Herbert, you are awfully hard-hearted !” 

“Am I? I am awfully tired,” said she, 
wearily, “and I want to get hold of my hus- 
band——” 

* }'ll find him |” said Waverley, eagerly. 

“No, that won’tdo! He mustn't know you 
bave come from this room, and find Agnes here, 
Give me your arm, and l’ildropa hint to Lord 
Digby, and he’ssure to find his way here.” 

“ Teall that hard |!” murmured poor Frank. 

“It's very bard,” said Nina, kindly ; “but we 
shall laugh at it one day. Guod-bye, Agnes,” 

She and her eecort re-entered the bali-room at 
a door near which Niva knew Lord Digby to be 
seated, and while Frank went to look for Herbert 
the girl talked to her sister’s new lover, and just 
as her husband came up, Digby left the saloon. 

“You want to go home?”’ said Captain Her- 
bert to his wife. “ 1'll send for your wrap.” 

“Thanks! Bat, Alan, you needn't come too, 
T only sent for you because you told meto. If 
you'll just put me in the carriage that will do. I 


Mre. | 





can slip away so easily while they are all dancing, 
but I won't have you come, Will you say every. 
thing proper to Manton?” 

“ All right, deare lam sorry you can’t stop,” 
he said, as a servant brought her cloak, and 
leading her outside, he wrapped it round her, 
“But you have enjoyed it, Nina?” 

* Yes, a great deal !” 

He saw her into the carriage, watched it drive 
off, and as he came back to the ball-room, met 
Mrs. Manton face to face. 

“What!” he said, “ you not dancing?” 

“T might retort,” said the lady, as he drew 
her hand on to his arm. ‘“ Where has the prince 
of ‘waltzers been |” F 

“Sending my wife home, Mre. Manton. She 
was tied, and begged me to make-her adieux. 
But cannot that waltz tempt you? or cannot £ 
tempt you #” 

“Do you think you are quite irresistible?" 
said she, looking up at him coquettich'y with eyes 
that had sparkled more brightly since his answer 
about Nina. “ Let us go inte the corridor, it is 
cool and quiet,” 

Thither they went, being almost its only ocew- 
pants, It was lighted with wax tapers, which 
shed a warm effulgence on the statues placed at 
intervals along the walls, 

Mra, Manton and her.companion paced silently 
to the end of the gallery. Silence was effective; 
she considered, under the circumstances, and he 
was not studying effects atall, She rallied him 
as they turoed, 

" Your thoughts—where were they 7” she said, 
with gentle interest. ‘‘If you were not already 
married, I should say you were in love.” 

Alan laughed a little, In truth, he had been 
thinking uneasily of Niva, but Mrs, Manton wav 
the last person to whom he would have con- 
feseed it, 

‘©You are very good to pardon my abstrac- 
tion,” he said, in bis usual way. “ Perhaps 
respected your tilence, or am I alone to be the 
sinner }” 

"That depends on your real motives. Tell me 
what they were and I will decide, You are fond 
of metaphysics.” 

“ But vot here.” 

“Ah 1” said she, with a slight blush, “ I think 
you have a subtle way of flattery, Captain Her- 
bert ; yon leave so much unsaid!” 

But Alan was not quite sure whether he had 
meant entirely to fatter. : 

“I thought,” she began, after a pause, “ that 
Frank Waverley was taken with your sister-in- 
law, but tbat seems to be otherwise, Lord Digby 
was the devoted servant to-night.” 

“Yes, 1 thought he was dancing with her pretty 
often. Digby isa fine fellow |” 

“You would like euch a match? He is a 
brother officer, isn’t he ?” 

‘Yes; Waverley seems to have given the 


| thing up!” 





A slight touch of contempt came uaconscious’y 
into his voice, but he changed the subject. He 
did - fancy discuasing his sister with anyone. 

“You are coming to Richmond with ug to- 
morrow ?’’ she asked, sweetly. 

“Thanks, very much! I can’t promise, Mrs. 
Manton. Ihalf engaged to row to Henley wi iz 
Fred Warner.” 

“Well, that will be charming ; row back to 
Richmond. You keep your boat at Teddington, 
don’t you! and join us at the Star and Garter ; 
then we can all drive back together.” 

One second Alan hesitated ; that would be to 
leave Nina alone till ten o'clock at least. Thev 
he reflected—-anyhow he would not be home till 
eight or nine ; it was only an hour or two more, 
and he would not go out again. So he corsepted 
cordially, any qualms of conscience being sil@hce:t 
by remembering that Nina never liked him te 
stay at home on her account. 

Mrs. Manton felt some triumph ; she gave no 
sympathy to the young wife’s unuttered longing? 
for a little more of the presence she loved best. 

She had not the power of realising how Nina 
would Jisten through the livelong day for the one 
step and voice ; but she knew she ought not to 
use disloyally her woman’s influence, and she wae 
elated that she had. There was some pleasure ip 
hurting a rival, 
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But, if she could have read Alan’s heart ae 
clearly as she imsgined she could, she would 
have ceen that it was more his love of pleasure 
that clouded his finer nature than any feeling 
for her, however innocent, or any yielding to her 
influence. 


CHAPTER Iv. 


Iv speedily became rumoured in society that 
the eldest Miss Forrester would fill a more 
exalted position than her sister; it was pretty 
plain that Lord Digby was a very devoted adorer 
much to Agnes’s dismay, 

He haunted the Forrester establishment, and 
somehow seemed to get scent of every place 
Agnes went to—anyhow he was sure to be there; 
but then what cannot a man do backed by the 
powers that be } 

Frank had had none of these advantages, and 
it had been all the more enterprising in him to 
know as much as he did of Mise Forrester’s 
movements, 

At present he was obliged to hold aloof ; to 
see her sometimes with Lord Digby, to hear a 
hundred times of their probable engagement, 

Agnes was spirited, and she made an effort to 
break free of this perpetual companionship ; she 
snubbed the inoffensive young man sv vigorously 
that mamma interfered—-and, indeed, there was 
quite a scene in the Forrester mansion. Agnes 
did not cry—neither ot the girle were addicted to 
that vent for feminine feeling—but she flared out 
in a passion that took her mother aback, 

‘*} hate Lord Digby |” ssid this energetic 
young lady. “I will snub him a hundred times 
if he will always hang about me! He dances 
abominably, he can’t talk, he doesn’t like music ; 
I bate him |” 

“ Agnes, lam ashamed of you! Lord Digby 
is an excellent dancer, everyone eays fo ; he talks 
better than any young man of his age, As to 
music, you can’t live on that.” -«:-- 4 

“T can’t live without it, Fancy to have a 
husband who wants you to shut up your piano, 
and thinks it a bore to go to # classical concert !” 

“My dear, everyone is not tousic mad,” said 

mamma, wiih aggravating soothing. Agnes, in 
a rage with tumbled hair, looked very pretty, but 
it wouldn’t do, ‘‘ And really he has a right to 
his chance.” 
_ “Tt isn’b a fair chance,” said Agnes, thinking 
bitterly of Frank's few chances. ‘He must see, 
too, if he is not blind, that I am sick of it all— 
that I'd rather h. ‘r he had gone to Timbudtoo 
or the diggings than see bim in every single house 
I goto, He is always here—morning, noon, and 
night. He is on the Row wheo Iam there; and 
if I go into the country to escape him he turns 
up. Isee through it, mamma, it’s plain enough, 
but it’s no use, I'll.nob marry him.” 

“Wait till he asks you, my dear,” was the 
cold reply, 

Agnes crinsuned ; but she recovered herself in 
& minute. 

“If he doesn’t mean to,” she retorted, readily, 
ae no business to behave as he does, that’s 
A ” 

“My dear Agnee, you surprise me, I had no 
idea you would go on like this, Iam sure I don’t 
want you to wery 4 anyone if sou don’t like, but 
Tean’t stop Lord Digby coming.” 

“Then [ll stop him.” 

“Stay, Agnes,” said her mother, command- 
ingly, “I will have no such rebellion. So long as 

you are under my roof my guests must be yours 
and treated as such,” 

" T shali not be uncivil, I shall ignore him.” 

“Well, Agnes, you know whether you prefer 
poverty or wealth. Mr, Waverley can give you 
one, and Lord Digby the other. Poverty ie 
Dearable in some classes, in ours it is extinetion.” 

“Mr, Waverley is not poor, mamma, He is very 
nearly as well off as we are.” 

“My daughter can look higher, and I hope 
will not disappoint me. Believe me, Agies,” 
said she, softening, “love matches are nob alwaye 
the happiest. Marriage has so many sides, and 
there are solid advantages to look to as well as 


but when yow are older ycu will value rank and 
influence,” 

“ Without love ?” the girl asked. 

*“ You need not te without it; but love is not 


“Perhaps not ; but no marriage is tolerable 
without it. The sort of happiness you mean, 
mamma, weuld be misery to me. I could not 
live on snch modified affe ction.” 

“Yet a good deal of the love that begins so 
strongly, dwindles down into that,” said Mre. 
Forrester, so sadly that the gir) asked gently,-— 

“ Mother, are you thinking of anyone in par- 
ticular ?” 

“ Of—Nina, aa I have often thought before.” 

“Of Ninal” repeated Agnes in supreme 
astonishment ; “' why, Alan adorcs her.” 

"Yea, now ; but I see very well he is learning, 
urconciously, I believe, to find his happiness 
apart from her, away from his home, He does 
nob think what he is drifting to; he is too 
thoughtless, and Niva too young, but it will end 
in estrangement, if there is not something to pull 
him up, I daresay it is partly the sort cf weak- 
ness some men have ; that he cannot bear to have 
her ill-health palpably brought before him, and 
while he seems to be seeking only pleasure, is 
really trying to escape from himeeif. So you see 
love isnot & panoply nothing can shiyer.” 

“*¥ don’t know!” said Agnes, atoutly, “I 
don’t believe anything would make Alan think 
less of her. He would pull himself up before 
he went too far from her to return. You cee, 
mamma, he talks to me, and I know him so 
ne He is really happiest when he is with 

er,” 


then,” said the elder lady, ‘drily, ‘A little ex- 
perience will tone down your romance, Agnes, I 
wish you had it now, fer you would see that a 
man like Lord Digby, who can offer what he can, 
is nob recklessly to be cast aside. I would never 
throw in your way a man of evil life—he is not 
that, he is quite as good as-——” 

“Frank Waverley, mamma,” said Agnes, 
quietly ; “isn’t that what you meant to say! 
But he is not Frank Waverley, And there he is, 
that’s his knock!” she sprang up. 

“ Agnes, where are you going +” called Mra. 
Forrester, as the girl opened the door, 

* To escape Lord Digby, mamma. Please tell 
me when he’s gone,” and with a saucy smile she 
vanished, and flitted upstairs just as the visitor 
began to ascend from the hall. 

Nina heard both versions of this scene, save 
that part concerning herself, and had to eteer 
® middle course with her mother. Agnes she 
advised to take Lord Digby’s attentions quietly ; 
she could but refuse him when the time came; 
and Agnee accepted her advice, without having 
the courage to broach to her that daring proposal 
of Frank's, 

She thought of it very often though, and every 
time she saw Nina remembered her promise to 
tell her ; bub she was afraid of her being shocked. 
So she held her tongue. 

And, meanwhile, a little thorn was planted in 
poor Nina’s flowery life garden. 

In her sugary way, Mrs. Manton said to Cap- 
tain Herbert at the theatre one night,— 

“Tam so glad dear Nina is getting stronger. 
She sees a little more society, I hear,” 

“T am sorry you have been mieinformed,” 
answered Herbert. “ Nina has not been quite so 
well lately, and has been nowhere.” 

* But she has received at home her friends, I 
mean.” 

“ Scarcely anyone,” 

“Oh! then it was only gossip, I suppose,” 
said the lady ; “dear me, people never can be 
let alone. Only fancy! somebody told me, I 
forget who, that——-, Oh! but how stupid | 
am ; it muat have been you, of course, whom my 
informant saw.” 

“Tam really quite in the dark,” said Captain 
Herbert, with some impatience in his heart, “T 
suppose more likely it was Dr. Wilton these 
good rs saw; unhappily he comes oftener 
than I like. But, really, I can’t see what it 
concerns the opposite neighbours who my wife 


Pity he doesn’t try more often to be happy | 


little amusement. She can’t get it from home, 
and a chatty, pleasant visitor, man or woman, is 
cheering to an invalid, If it was only Dr. Wilton, 
however—whio is a dear, delightful creature, bud 
not very fascinating—I am afraid poor Nina wes 
not much enlivened,” 

“Y assure you, you are wistaken,” eaid Her- 
bert, laughing 1 “she flirts with him outr: geously, 
Ladies always make pete of their doctors, don't 
they #” 

“Ob, you bad fellow!” said she, wiih a little 
reproving tap of her fan, ‘to lsugh at us poor 
women! Don’t go now,” for he put back his 
chair, “Jam nob very angry with you.” 

“T hope not—I should not eurvive that,” eaid 
Herbert, and she looked at him. If it had been 
possible, she might have imagined a sarcasm in 
his voice, but the beautiful Mrs. Manton to be 
sneered at, ridiculous! ‘I am going to bea 
good boy and finish the evenivg in domestic 
fashion.” ‘ -* £3 

‘Bub, my dear Captain Herbert, it’s ten 
o'clock! You won’t have any time left, and 
Nina, really,” che laughed, “she keeps hours f 
never heard of for ap invalid !” 

” Awake or asleep, Mra, Manton, whichever I 
find her, I promised to go back early,” 

There,” said she, turning with eagerness to 
the stage as the band struck up, “ that charm’pg 
waltz, how I love it!” And her fan and her 
head kept time to the music. 

“Good-night, Mrs. Manton,” said Alan’s low 
voice, close beside her. 

“Oh, dear, I had quite forgotten you. What 
an excellent reformed character you are becom. 
| ing.” ehe said, with an arch, upward glance, halt 
mocking, too. A very young man would have 
dropped again into the chair beside her. 

Alan winced a little ; he was not thirty, and a 
pretty woman’s ridicule wae not palatable, but 
he only answered gravely,— 

“Don’t you think it is time 4’ 

“ Well, I don’t know. Now, are you quite sure 
you made thab promise to Nina }” 

" Quite,” said Alan, with an involuntary smile 
in hia grey eyes. Did he not remember the hiss 
that had been his reward ? 

* Because,” said the lady, I begin to think 
my harmless little gossip has frightened you!” 

“ Dear Mrs, Manton,” said he, lightly, “Tam 
the most miserable of men. What have you reen 
in me to think me capable of two such mean- 
nesses? Will you come and see Nina to-morrow, 
and she will vouch for my truth!” 

‘Do you know this play 1” che said, ignoring 
his question, “that you are so careless of seeing 
the end of it? It’s such an exciting story, and I 
have been told the denouement takes one's breath: 
away!” 

“ That's quite enough then. [ don’t want to 
give up the ghost just yet. There, the curtain 
is gone up—once more, good-night.” 

She had a clinging way of letting ber hand 
rest in that of the man who might be holding it, 
if she chose. She did choose to-night, and said 
good-bye softly, turning her head pensively aside. 
Herbert was not behindhand in arts. As 
adroitly as he held her fingers the regulation 
time, and dropped them without giviog the idea 
of a repulse. 

A hansom took him to Hill-street speedily, and 
as he sprarg from it the door opened and Frank 
Waverley came down the steps. Each man 
uttered the other's name and shook hands, made 
a few remarks, and Frank entered the dicecarded 
hansom, while Captain Herbert paseed into the 
house and up to the brilliantly-lighted drawing- 
room, 

Only Nina was there, and she turned at the 
sound or the closing door and sprang forward, 
“Oh Alan—you have kept your promise!” 
It was such a joyously glad voice, such loving 
hands that clung about him, Alan was too touched 
to do more than caress her at first, and then ask 
tenderly,— 

“Why, sweetheart, do you think J am bad 
enough to forget a promise—and to you?” 

“Oh! no—but time slips away so, and one 
meets friends, You did not mind leaviog the 
theatre }” 

“JtI had, the welcome you gave me would 








love, You are young and believe yourself in love, 


receives,’ 
"Ob, dear no! Besides, she must have some 


have been more than compensation |” 
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She certainly made home charming. The few 
houra of the evening that remained were sweet 
enough to set him wondering vaguely why he 
missed so much—why he endured senseless talk 
and stupid sameliness, condemnisg them and yet 
submitting to them. But the morrow cama, and 
yet other morrows, and his time was spent as 
usual. He remembered afterwards two things 
about that evening above all else—that he had 
forgotten to tell Nina bo had met Frank, and 
that she uever mentioned him at all, 


CHAPTER YV 

Mus. Forrester was not a very clever woman, 
and she was apt to take things as she saw them, 
aud to think they meant all they seemed to mean, 
eo that when her daughter suffered Lord 
Digby's attentions without protest, she 
imagined it was the beginning of the 
end, and that the close of the season would fiud 
Agnes Lady Digby. She never connected Nina 
with any phase of the affair. She took it, as 
some people will, aa a matter of course that the 
girl agreed tacitly with her, although she took no 
overt part in the affair, aud she would talk to 
her as if it was not in the region of possibilities 
that there should be a difference of view. 

Nina, rather hypocritically, ib must be con- 
fessed, accepted the position, but kept within the 
lines of truth—she gave no false impressions. 

Mrs. Forrester now thought it high time to 





bring a libvle externa! aid to bear. She was nob 
romantic, but she knew girls were, aud a water- | 
party, coming home by moonlight, &c., would 
expedite matters. She communicated this idea | 
to Nina, who heard her in silence, while she | 
arranged fresh flowers in the vases in the drawing. 
room, with her head first on one side, then on | 
the other. ' 

“Don't you think it a good plan, my dear?” 
concluded mamma 

“Yes, from your point of view, but if there 
were love in the case I don’t (think it would 
need poetical scenes to make them find it out. 
You never thought of those things with me, 
mamma.” 

“No—there was no need—you were hardly 
wore than presented before you were engaged, 
aud your father and I were only too delighted.” 

‘It seems so dreadful,”, ssid Nina; “like 
putting a girl up for sale—showing her off in the 
best light. Mamma, do let it alone.” 

“And Agues grow into an old maid because 
of Frank Waverley? Already she seems more 
kindly disposed towards Lord Digby. I have 
told her a firat love is never lasting, and she 
would not believe me, But it is half fancy,” 

“Mamma,” eaid Nina, with a glow in her 
blue eyes as ahe fixed them on her mother; 
‘did you think that when you lep me marry 
You say Agnes has found it out while she is 
free—what if I had found it out when I was 
bound ¢t” 

** My dear child,” said Mrs, Forrester, kindly, 
for she saw there was a great deal of suppressed 
feeling in the girl's manner, “I did not think 
there was any risk, Whether it was fancy or 
love I did not ask--and you would not have 
known; but a girl, once married, will love her 
husband quite well enough, even if she has only 
had a fancy before,” 

“Mamma, do you know I don’t think you 
understand Agnes and me—‘ quite well enough’ 
to us would be a death iu life. If I had married 
with no real love I should not hate my husband, 
because it would not be his faulo, but I should 
hate myself and the bond that joined us.” 

“No, my love, I don’t think you would. You 
are nineteen, and vehement in your feelings, but 
when you saw what money and a place in the 
world could do, you would be very well content.” 

“Ob, mamma,” cried Nina, “content might be 
happiness to you—it wouldn’t be to us. And 
what @ pitiful thing as one grows older to give 
up the very essence of our youth. One can be 
young while one loves, but to be seared in heart 
is to be old before our time.” 

‘What is Nioa holding forth about so 











eloquently $”” said a voice at the door, and the 
girl gave a sudden siart, 

She was vexed she had said so much to her 
mother, but her husband's good - humoured 
raillery never hurt her. 

She smiled. 

“T had got on my high horse,” aaid she, ‘and 
Tam afraid poor mamma is disgusted. She is 
talking of s water-party, and wanted to know 
my opinion,” 

“Which you have not given me, my dear,” 
said the elder lady ; ‘ but instead held forth in a 
very fiue peroration.” 

“Well, mamma, I don’t think it would do any 
harm,” said Nina, who, rapidly considering, came 
to the conclusion that a proposal from Lord 
Digby would be like a thunderstorm—it would 
clear the air. 

“Any harm!” repeated her husband, “ what 
does the child mean! What an odd way to put 
it, Nina,” 

“ My dear boy,” said the young lady, patron- 
fsingly, “ do be quiet. You doa’t in the least un- 
derstand what you are talking about.” 

Mrs. Forrester laughed at ber dsughter. Alan 
said meekly, retiring to as distant sofa, and 
taking up a book, 

" After that set-down, of course, I am extin- 
guished,” 

“ Poor fellow!” said Nina, “ when we want 
you we'll call upon you,’ 

Thereupon ensued some low-voiced coaversa- 
tion between the ladies, and Herbert was 
presently told ‘‘to come here.” 

** You see, you can’t get on without me,” he 
said, as he obeyed ; and, indeed, they could not. 

He knew all about the river and the launches, 
and was finally entrusted with that branch of the 
affair. 

The day fixed on happened to bea brilliant 
one, and everyone was in high epirite. 

The party was well selected, the launch commo- 
gious, and the culinary department unexcep- 
tionable; the only person who was secretly 
uneasy was Mias Forrester; she saw through the 
whole mancouvres, though her sister had not 
broken confidence. [Tiut sho was too much a 
young lady of the world to seem other than 
lig’t-hearted. 

She was very kind to Lord Digby, but she 
skilfully evaded any téte-c tétes, wouldn't be senti- 
mental, and reduced to the common-place all his 
rbapsodies about the beauties of tree and sky. 

Mrs, Forrester thought things were going on 
well. Nina saw deeper and knew better. 

Alan, man like, was rather deceived ; the wish 
might be father to the thought, for he and 
Digby had been comrades in the recent war, for 
which they had both volunteered, and he wished 
his brother officer success, 

Tt was a delightful day thoroughly enjoyed; | 
but, as Nina said to her mother, when for a 
mioute they were alone,— 

“Tt has had no effect, !” 

“JT don’t know,” responded mamma, ‘he has 
said nothing; but, remember, ft is Agnes I 
want to influence.’’ 

And Agnes had been thinking all day of absent 
slighted Frank. 

And Alan Herbert had been thinking in a very 
perplexed way, half annoyed, half contemptuous, 
partly of Nina, partly of someone, who, perhaps, 
was nobody at all, just because of a few words he 
had heard behind him as he strolled down te the 
launch after a ramble with Mra, Mantou at his 
side, A lady's yoice aaid confidently,—- 

“Oh, no; it wasn’t Captain Herbert,” 

* Quite sure?” asked a man’s voice. 

The pair evidently forgot they might be heard 
by quick ears. Here Alaa lost some; besides, 
Mrs. Manton spoke to him, and he had to anawer 
her, but presently there came in soprano, with a 
laugh, — 

“Oh, no, always the same dear little prude ! so 
they to/d me !” a 

"Who told you?” 

“Oh, fie! you should never ask that ; besides, 
I really don’t know. Two or three have said ”— 
a blank here-—thon, “ Yes, very imprudent !” 

“ Hush |” in basso, “ he'll hear.” 

“Qh!” in a frightened whisper. 





Captain Herbert turned his head over so little; 


but enough to know that the couple bebind were 
‘Lady Mary Danvers aud one of the greatest club- 
ate ba “he "ip and ungallant! 
e bib ps in vexation, un iy 
eos Mrs, Manton further with her prattlivg 
nothings, 
Who was imprudent? Not Nina? Why was 
he not tohear? And heremembered what Mrs. 
Manton had said to him at the Lall ten days 


8go. 

The trip was not cloudless pleasure to him, 
except when Nina’s happy eyes looked into his, 
as he settled her comfortably in her place ia his 
mail-phston on the return journey, 

Detving through the soft rier Sag he bent 
down to aek her if she had enjoyed ce 

“Very much,” said Nina! “and I —" 
she stopped. 

Ib was stupid, perhaps, after a year's marriage, 
to feel his pulse qui at the thought that 
sprang to bis heart at that pause. 

'* I was going to say,” said- Nina, with a litile 
hesitation, “that this is_one of the happiest 
parts of the day ” 

“Why ?” half under bis breath, 

“Because I am with you, I suppose,” she 
said, brightly. “It doean’t need anything “but 
that to make me happy!" 

He amiled back at her as utterly content as she 
was—-save for that momentary self-reproach that 
was apt to make itself felt at such words 
from her ; but the gossip of the afternoon had 
gone out of his memory. “ Imprudence” could 
have no connection with Nina. 

That uneasiness of his was only laid to rest, 
not uprooted. It sprang up again ab a careless 
jest that was repeated to him, and he langhed it 
ofi. That was some days after the river trip, 
and there had been grand consultations in t 
little boudoir in Hill-street, and Frank Waverley 
had been there more often than before. Lord 
Digby had been there too, and Alan knew of his 
coming ; no doubt it was he the gossips spoke of. 

But a few chance allueions, a breath, a look 
from one or the other, showed him Lord Digby 
was not meant. Then he was indignant, not 
with Nina, but with the stupid babblers that 
could not leb a woman receive the same guest 
twice without hinting at scandal. 

“Nioa may be doing somethiag not quite 
worldly wise,” he thought, “but that is all ; and 
I shall not insult ber by saying a word. Poor 
little one! she would open her great blue eyes 
at me in wonderment |” 

There was ® minute given up to irrelevant 


} mausing on the blue eyes, after which his thoughts 


revertad with an unpleasant suddenness to a 
very palpable shortcoming of his, If Nina, 
only nineteen, had found an innocent pleasure in 
this guest’s companionship (and that it was other 
than innocent never crossed his mind) who was to 
blame but himself ? 

She was so much alone ; she must be so often 
depressed, linging for a little bright talk from 
some one who could sympathise, bub was strong 
and well. Who could give that »ut her husband! 


* * * a + 


There was the usual trooping of the colours 
that June morning, and Captain the Hom Alan 
Herbert bore his part ia the gallant pageant as 
usual, looking every inch the soldier in his splen- 
did uniform; but glancing his eyes wistfully along 
the ba'conies and windows crowded with lovely 
faces, but nob the one he wanted. 

“ Too tired,” she had said to him that morning. 

Was she wearing away these hours as best she 
might? he thought, while his horse pranced and 
curvetted, and the bands crashed, and the 
crowds cheered. There was not a sorer heart 
under one of those glittering breast-plates than 
that of this man, who could not help but re- 
peat to him elf, no matter what other sounds 
he heard, some words he had said a year ago: 
“To love and cherish, in sickness and health !” 

He, a so’dier, would hold himself dishonoured 
if he broke by one tittle his oath to his Queen. 
Had he kept quite so strictly an oath more 
binding still? 

Pieasure-loving he might be, and was, but he 
was honest. Grave with a new resolve he rode 
home when the troopiog was over. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Tuat very morning Nina Herbert heard for the 
first time what she considered Frank's astounding 
proposal, She was anything bat well, but she 
started to her feet from her sofa with all the 
alacrity of bounding healch. 

Her own marriage and the marriages of all the 
people she had ever known had been performed 
in orthodox fathion. To run away in a cab to a 
city church—to endure the talk of society ! 

Impossible ! ”. said she, with awful emphasie, 
looking straight at Agnes. 

“Oh, Nina, don't say that til! you hear all. 
What else can we do? I’m afraid every day of 
my life that tiresome Digby will say something, 
and I must-refuse him. I can’t evade him much 
longer, and when I do say no, mamma will be 20 
angry.” 

* Bat, Agnes,” said the younger girl, “how 
can you brave the world like that?” 

“ Wouldn’t you have done it for Alan ?”” 

“ Ah!” said Nina, softly, with such a light in 
her eyes, “ for him!” 

‘Well, would I do less for Frank? Isn't it 
hard that I see him so seldom {that he is abub 
out from our circle almost entirely, Nina,”’ Agnes 
said, kneeling by her sister, ‘' Help us in this? 
it is only one step further, Are you afraid of 
Alan—of mamma ?” 

‘* A little of mamma, not of Alan,”. said Nina 
parting her sister's hair from her forehead 
thoughtfully; “he might be vexed, but it 
wouldn't last, Bat the esclandre / And mamma 
hasn’t an idea about me ; she will blame me so} 
Must I help? Is it a sine qué non?” 

“You are married, you have a status of your 
own ; you will save eo much of the talk,” 

“ Yes, I know ; but 1 can’t decide yet, Agnes. 
Tt seems to shock me.” 

“Well, say nothing now; we will wait still,” 
said Agnes, impulsively. ‘I won’t have you 
worried for all the Franke in existence, I. am 
going now. Oh, thank Alan for that ticket for 
the trooping ; I gave it to Etta. I hadn’t the 
heart to go, I know the bands would have made 
me ery.” 

She put on her hat hastily, kissed ber sister, 
and wentout; aud Nina, sinking back, hid her 
face in the cushions, 

How mistrable poor Agnes was! How selfish 
she was herself! And yet not altogether. How 
would her husband care to have her discussed io 
connection with a runaway match? But would 
people talk so much? Was there not ‘generally 
sympathy with the runaways ? 

Nina was so young, and had been so shut. out 
from the world for the last year, that she had to 
ark herself questions, and could not answer them. 
If she could take advicee—bub who was to give 
it? Mrs. Manton she distrusted, and rather dis- 
liked ; she had no friends close enough to confide 
in, and the one being on whom she relied must 
know nothing. 

She began to find she had embarked herself on 
ab unknown sea, and was a little frightened. Her 
husband’s light step on the stair diverted her 
thoughts, but it passed her door—of course he 
had gone to change his dress. Nina sat up, she 
must not be the invalid for the brief time he 
would be with her; 0 when he came in she 
was ready with questions as to the morning's 
doings, and gave him Agnes’s message. 

“T looked out for her,” he said, “and ’*so did 

someone else, Why didn't she go! Danced too 
much last night? Wyndham told me she hardly 
sat down,” 
_ * Didn’b she?” said Nina, taking advantage of 
the last remark to iguore his question. ‘‘ Who 
looked out for her—Digby? I thought soldiers 
on duty were suppoged to see no one.’ 

“ Oh, of course they do though,” he anewered, 
laughing, “ and you koow it of old, Nina.” 

Nina was rested enough by the evening to 
come down to dinner, to which Herbert, who had 
been riding in the afternoon, brought a friend. 
This gentleman went away soon after, and Nina 
looked up sarprised when her husband came into 
the drawing-room, 

“I thonght you were goiog out with Mr, 
Anstey,” she said, laying down her book, 

“IT bad no engagement with him.” 


“ But you had to Lady Edham’s ‘ at home. ’” 
** Her ‘at homes’ are awfully slow; and I 
made no promiee.” 

Nina glanced at him; she was too glad for 
him to stay to make a martyr of herself, and 
force him to go. 

Besides, she was seldom up late, and he could 
do what he liked with the hours after she had 
gone to her room. She brightened up visibly, 
poor child ; it seemed like the early married 
days in Italy, 

T think I must take you to Italy again,” 
Herbert said, as if he half divined her thought, 
as he sat down by her, ‘You bave a dread of 
it; but it would” do you good. You don’t get 
stronger here,” 

Nina nestled up to him silently, It was 
vaguely in her mind that strength would come 
more steadily if there were fewer dull days, 

“What do you say, sweetheart? You get 
little enough pleasure out of the reason,” said 
Herbert. ‘Shall we change your doctor 1” 

"Oh, no, he is clever, and I like him so, dear 
old man. He says I shall not get strong quickly 
anywhere,” ‘ 

“Oh, doctors say anything,” Alan said, half 
impatiently. “He said that a year ago,” 

" Well, I believe him, Alan, and I like being 
near father and mother and Agnes.’ 

“That settles it, then ;” and he left the sub- 
ject. 

Nina went to her room that vight with less 
longing for rest than usual, She bad a happy 
recollection of the evening just over, and lay 
awake a long while thinking {t over. To her 
surprise, though, that was not the last evening 
soepent, Once or twice, too, Alan asked in the 
morning if he might write his letters in her 
boudoir, and he was altogether more in and out, 

The girl’s spirits grew les: depressed, her whole 
life took a new colour, until one day Mrs, Man- 
ton called, and chatted away for ten minutes, 

* You are looking better, my love! Positively 
& little colour on those transparent cheeks | 
What have you been doing ?” 

“ Nothing,” said Nina, the colour deepening as 
she thought whose doing it was. 

The lady's sharp eye saw that sign of pleasure, 
which she mistook for confusion, She rose to 
go. 
“Remember me to that husband of yours, I 
haven't seen him so much lately."’ 

“I suppose he is getting tired of gaiety,” said 
Nina, with a touch of coldness, 

Mrs. Manton felt that too, and gave a Roland 
for her Oliver. 

‘‘Ab!” she said, laughing, “I daresay he 
thinks you waut a little more looking after, and, 
indeed, you seem ever #0 much better, Good-bye, 
dear !” 

Nina stood still on the spot where her guest 
had left her, absolutely cold with anger and the 
thought that fisshed like a knife through her. 
The double entendre had been unmistakable to 
her quick sense. 

Half dazed she pressed her hands to her forehead. 
What had they been saying of her? What had 
Alan? What did he know? He could not 
doubt her. What did it all mean? She almost 
sprang to the dainty writing-table. 

‘€ Well, I will end it all,” she said. “Frank 
shall come no more, I will have no secretse—I 
will tell Alan.” 

And she dashed vff impetuously a line to Agnes 
to eend Frank to her at such an hour the next 
day—an hour for which she kuew her husband 
had an engagement, 

She calmed down when that was despatched 
but it was too late, had she wished ii, to recall it, 
She even laughed at her own iadignation with 
Mrs, Manton ; and, as to her husband, comforted 
herself with the impossibility of his imagining 
for a moment that she was doing anything to be 
in the least ashamed of, 

If he thought she was flirting unduly he would 
have told her so. Whatever had produced his 
change of front, it was no mistrust of her. 

Yet she could nob quite feel the old unclouded 
enjoyment in his more constant presence. There 
waaa shadow somewhere, but her tongue was 
tied. Oh, if she had never mixed herself up in 








anything she could not tell him ! 





That next aftersoon was sunny, and as il!-luck 
would have it, Herbert asked her at luncheon if 
she would drive over with him to see a match 
at Lord’s, Nina would have delighted in io, but 
she shook her head. 

“YT thought you felt better to-day?” said 
Alan, unable to help a. touch of disappointment 
in his tone, 

Nina flushed up. 

“Toien't that,” she said, falteringly, tarning 
her face away—she did not want him te see the 
~ wh in her eyes, “J can’t come to-day, Alan 

ear } » 


Never mind,” he said, kindly, “I muah hope 
to have you another day. The fact is, I wae 
engaged to go out with a fellow, but he wrote to 
put me off, so I found myself free, {1 think I'll 
go for an hour or two; they say it will be such a 
close finish,” 

Nina sat still, with her face averted, and with- 
out a word, 

Alan thought she seemed unlike herself, and 
while he got ready for the drive to St. John’s 
Wood, worried over it and had half a mind to 
remain. But no; to his sensitive honour that 
would seem like watching her. 

"And yet,” he thought, taking up his gloves, 
“is she has got into any difficulty, she is too 
young to be left to get out of it by herself, But 
pooh |} what nonsense! She would have come 
to me if there were any such ditliculty, I 
fancy things like a girl!” And he went to 
bid his young wife good-bye. She watched 
him drive off, her seat beside him vacant, and 
1g have cried like a child, she was so miser- 
able. 

Later on, Mr. Waverley was announced, and 
Nina at once opened the subject. 

“TI will give in,” she said, “and belp you to 
the end, You must make all srrangemente anil 
will come with Agnes, I-didn’t like ip at all ab 
first, Frank.” 

" But now, dear Mrs. Herbert,” said the young 
man, gratefully, “you see that nothing else can 
be done. Why, though, need we Involve you? 
Captain Herbert may justly be angry, and Mrs, 
Forrester wil) certainly be.’ 

“No, Alan is very good,” she said, hurriedly, 
“he will not say much to me; it is possible,”-— 
smiling—-"‘ he may to you; but you must riek 
that for Agnes’s sake, Frank, you musb never 
let me regret this, I have my doubts, I have 
had no one to advise me, and A and [I are 
like one, You must love her always, very 
dearly.” 

He took her hands ; his face was ver} earnest. 

“ What man can do, with Heaven's help, I will 
do!” he sad, and his voice shook a little. 

“ Thank you,” she said, gently. “I know you 
will, Hark !”—her cheek turned pale—-‘' there 
is Alan; how soon he is back!” Her heart 
vank—when had it sunk before at the sound of 
the loved voice }—what had brought him back so 
early? ‘Frank, go into that little room, he 
mustn't eee you,” 

* Bot,” began Frank, whose chivalry and pride 
resented this hiding as if he were doing wrong, 
“he won’t shoot me or kick me out!” 

'* No—no |” said she, quickly, and half Jaugh- 
ing; “but he mustn’t see you, he will guess. 
Go--go ! I won’t help you if you ‘don’t, ave 
by the other door ; we shall tell everything ina 
little while,” 

A servant below had told Herbert that her 
mistress, she thought, had visitors, she did 
not know who, and her master did not ask; bub 
when he entered the room nd one but Nina was 
there. = 

She seemed a little flurried, and asked hira 
what had brought him back, as if she hardly 
knew whad she was saying. The explanation 
was simple enough. The match, as they some- 
times will, had come to an end more suddenly 
than was expected, and he was going away, when 
Nina awoke to the necessity of detaining him. 
Frank could hardiy have left the honge. 

Herbert could not help thinking more than 
he liked of that refusal of Nina's, and the manner 
of it, Then her way when he returned way a 
little unusual, She had not exclaimed with the 





glad sparkle he looked for, “How early you 
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are!” but instead had asked, “What makes you 
20 early +” 

Poor Nina was too much of a child to play 
her part to perfection. She was worried and 
doubtful ; and contretemps, which would have 
made her laugh a week ago, vexed her now. 

Again his fears were disarmed, however, when 
in the course of the afternoon Nina recovered her 
spirits, and asked him to take her to the Richter 
concert, and seemed to have quite thrown off her 
variablenees. He did not know how she longed 
for the probation to be over. 


CHAPTER VIL 


TEN days yet before this ranaway match, that 
iu vision Niaa beheld the sport of tea-tables and 
clubs. There were arrangements to be made, 
difficulties to be considered ; and none of these 
could be made and surmounted without time 
and thought. 

Meanwhile, Nina fisgged fn bealth and spirits 
noder the nervous fear of a contretemps and the 
svreuess that underlay ber pleasure in her hus- 
band’s more constant society. The poison had 
been inserted, and it worked silently. 

She concealed her uneasiness from Agnes and 
Fiauk. She wae determined not te be stopped 
io her determination to lead her countenance to 
them openly, 

Then Alun got anxious about her, and talked 
more thar once of taking her to another physician. 
She refused gently, but steadily. 

“There was nothing the matter with her—she 
always fluctuated,” and as thia was true, he was 
silenced. 

Qaite unconsciously, too, he sometimes per- 
plexed Nina ; she dared not let Frank come, aad 
once or twice it was rather necessary that he 
should, 

Sut she had to run the risk when it came 
to discussing the day for the marriage. This 
day Agnes could not mwanage—that day Nina was 
engaged, 

Finally, they hit on & morniag that would do 
for all, and Nina breathed freely as Frank left 
the house. 

Agnes kissed and thanked her without an idea 
there might be any trouble. 

You will have nothing to do but to come 
home, Nina, and tell Alan if you like; and 1 
shall write to mamma from Folkestone—you 
need not bear the brunt—or, I think I'll write 
to papa first, Ab. me! I wonder if we are 
deiag right |’ 

“ They won’t mind when once it is done,” said 
Nina; “ besides, [ couldn't bear for you to be so 
unhappy. I hope it will all go right!” 

“Sodol. I think we shall all be glad when 
ib ig over,” said Agnes, sighing. “Some girls 
think it fun to be married like this. I'm sure I 
don't.” 

When the morning came, Nina was in a fever 
of anxiety as to her husband’s movements. At 
breakfast she tried to get at what they were. 
He didu’t know—he had to go down to the 
barracks directly, but that wouldn't take him 


jong. After that he was uncertain, Nina had 
to rest content with that. 
After all it did nop much matter-——she might 


be bick before he was, and if not she could 
explain at once. The only thing was she never 
went out in the morning, and this morning waa 
at anything but her best, She felt dead tired, 
but her blue eyes burned, and her colour came 
and went fitfully 

She blessed tuat business at the barracks, elee 
she would never have been allowed to cross the 
threshold. As it was, ehe was afraid of every 
lapse in the talk, in case he should advise her 
vo keep quiet 

She said to him as he was going,— 

“You musta’s come straight back becauee of 
me, Alan.” 

** You don’t lock in the least ft to be left," 
he answered ; “and I wouldn’t if I could help 
ir 

“There is nothing the matter,’’ she said, 
restlesaly 


rn 








He would not say he thought there was, but, 
instead, acked jestingly,— 

“Do you want to get rid of me?t” 

It was so true that she did not know what 
to say or how to look. She was too truthful 
to say “no,” yet in one sense she did not want 
to get rid of him. 

She said at last, — 

“Ob! Alan!” in what he took then asa tone 
of reproach, It was, in reality, se!f-reproach. 

He went out thinking little of the ma‘ter— 
later on he looked at it in a different light. 

It was then half-past nine ; at a quarter to ten 
Agnes Forrester came in, and a few minutes 
afterwarde Mrs, Herbert seut down orders for a 
haveom to be fetched, and the two sisters 
drove away, the servant telling the cabman to 
drive to Charing Cross. 

At about half-past ten Mra. Forrester knocked 
somewhat imperatively at the door, and inquired 
for her daughter. The footman thought she had 
gone out with his mistress, but would inquire, 
and ushered the lady into the drawing-room. 
Before he could return, Captain Herbert opened 
the door, and uttered an exclamation at seeing 
Mes. Forrester—he looked a little etartied, too, 

“You—so early!” he said, stooping to kiss 
her. “Is anything the matter? Nina——” 

“‘T hope nothing,” she answered. “I am 
puzzled about Agnes, I wauted her to call with 
me on an old friend who I have just heard is 
paseing through London, and her maid told me 
she thought she had come here, The footman 
has gone to see, She never goes out like that 
withoub leaving wor i.” 

Here the footiman presented himeelf, Mrs, 
Herbert and Misa Forrester had left in a han- 
som half-an-hour ago. His mistress had lefs no 


“ Did you fetch the cab?” asked his master, 
rather pale, but quietly. 

= Yes, sir.” 

“Where did they got” 

“My mistress teld me to say Charing Cross, 
air.” 

“Thanks, that will do.” 

He stood still, pulling his monstache and 
thinking, with knitted brows. Mrs. Forrester 
removed her gloves and bonnet, and aati dows 
She was evidently disturbed. 

‘It is very odd,” she said. 
low uneasy I feel. 
Alao.” 

“T am vexed—anxious, Nina ought not to 
have stirred out. She will be quite ill; and 
then she is always nervous unless | drive her, or 
am with her. Besides——” 

He thought of her suppressed excitement of 
manuver that morning; her answer to hie jest, 
which he interpreted differently now. Her de- 
pression during the past fortnight—a something 
about her towards himself, that, in this moment, 
though not before, he recognized as strange, her 
refusal to go to the cricket match—it sll swept 
over him ; not to weaken his faith, but to fill him 
with ineffable dread of he knew not what ! 

Had she been conscious of some deadly malady 
that she had feared to tell him of, and had gone 
thie morning to learn the truth? Was that why 
she would not let him take her to another phy- 
sician | or had she innocently got entangled in 
some one else's affairs | 

He knew not what to think, aud the first wild 
thought was woree than the last. He turned 
half sick and faint at the mere possibility. 

“My dear boy,” said Mra. Forrester, kindly, 
“the child will be quite safe with Agnes.” 

‘* Tt isn’t that ; she bas been ao strange lately. 
Ts there something the matter with her that we 
know nothing of She has been worse. I wish 
she were here,”’ he said, 

“J don’t kuow why we should both make our- 
selves #0 miserable,” said Mre. Forrester. The 
womanly heart that lay beneath her deep crust 
of worldiinese was touched, “‘ Perhaps they 
have only gone shopping—a surprise, maybe a bit 
of fun, There is nothing the matter with Nina 
that I know of; 1 was thinkiog rather of Agnes ; 
and yet [ amsure Nina would not be mixed up 
with anything of that sort.” 

Herbert put his hand on her shoulder; he 
was listening intently, 


“T can’t tell yor 
You seem to feel the same, 





Fiprans !” he said, 

step on the stair, slow, lingerin 
outside—sn interval as of yoann 
touch on the door, Herbert strode forward, 
resolutely controlling himself—a control his first 
glacce at Nina as she came in was likely to 
have upset. 

She was perfectly white, with her blue eyes 
wide and half-frightened, the look she alwayz 
wore wheo she had been undergoing some 
nervous tension of fear. 

He took her hand quietly, led her to a sofa, 
and took her hat off, She began removing her 
gloves with « faint smile of thanke, 

‘‘Mother,” said the young man, “ will you 
please the bell? I want some wine,” 

“Vl fetch it,” said she, with alacrity, but 
Nina made a move of dissent. 

“ Don’t let mamma go,” she said. ‘I am only 
so tired, Why do you look so anxious, Alan / 
I am not ill.” 

“No, darling, but you will take what I give 
you. Here is the wine. Thanks so much 
mother.” He was so grateful that she had kept 
the servants away. 

No one spoke while Nina took slowly 
the wine he held to.her lips, glanciag apprehen- 
sively at the two faces~-a look that went to her 
husband's heart ; but he said cheerfally, aa he 
eaw the colour coming back to her cheeks,— 

“You have frightened us, sweetheart. You 
are a little too prévious to ruu anyrisks, Is any- 
one with you ! 

‘*T came back alone, I left the hansom at the 
corner,” she ssid, sitting up more erect. ‘‘ When 
did mamma come! There was nothing to be 
frightened at.” 

“T think there was, dear,” said her mother, 
coming forward. “ You are so unused to be alone, 
and you were not well today. What have you 
done with Agnes, my love? I wanted her to go 
out with me,” 

“Mamma,” the girl began, “you will be so 
angry. Agnes wanted to write, but I wouldn’t 
let her, It was better to tell you.” 

‘* Vell me what!” said Mrs. Forrester, stately 
and frigid at once, ‘ What have you been doing, 
Nina?” 

The girl seemed half paralysed by the tone of 
the question, but she shook off the wegkness, and 
got up, moving away, s) that neither husband 
nor mother were very near her. 

“ Agoes ia married,” she eaid, locking her hands 
together like a vice. 

“* Married!” half shricked Mrs. Forrester, “ to 
Frank Waverley, and you knew it, and helped 
her! Disobedient, headstrong children, after all 
my care and love,” 

Herbert croseed to where his wife stood, and 
threw one arm about her shrinking form. 

“Mother,” he eaid, almost eteruly “ you 
mustn't speak to her like that—and now. She 
has gone through too much already. Please leave 
us a little, and I'll come and tell you after- 
wards,” 

“ At least let me hear now where Agnes fs,” 
said Mrs. Forrester, between teara and anger, 
“ where ahe was married,” 

* Teli us that, Nina,” said Alan. 

“At Sv. Aloysius, in the City,” she said, ia a 
low voice, not daring to look up. “I thought if 
I went there would be lees talk. They have gone 
to Folkestone.” 

“You see {bt was all nicely arranged,” said Mrs, 
Forrester, as Herbert opened the door for her. 

“ Naturally,’ he answered, dryly. “I will 
come to you presently, Will you wait hore or at 
home t” 

He was conscious of a sense of exquisite 
relief. 

“Tl go home, please,” frigidly, He saw her 
down to the door, and‘ thea went back to the 
drawing-room. Nina had moved—she had thrown 
herrelf on the sofa, with her face hidden, and 
never stirred till she knew he was at her side, 
then she lifted her face. 

“J was wrong, I know,” said she penitently, 
“mamma has a right to be angry—poor 
msmma! Don't be angry with me too, Alan,” 
she crept close to him like a child does who wants 
to ward off a harsh word, “I theught it all fun 
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at first, and I wanted Agnes to be happy ; but 
I have been so miserable about it lately.” 

*My poor child!” said Alan, kissing her once 

or twice pee ae of or and row 

sam not ke angry you—-and in- 
Teed’ had feared so much worse that I am too 
relieved to be even vexed, Besides, you have not 
done such very great wrong. But I am angry 
with Waveley aod too, They have let 
you te bear too much of the brunt of it; you have 
made yourself ill with dread. I think there is 
not much for you to tellme. Didn't they see 
each other here? I remaember meeting Frank 
once ; I had forgotten it before.” 

“Yes, I proposed that. I thought you 
wouldn’s mind much. But they dida’t know I 
was eo afraid. It wasn’t their fault. Agnes 
wanted to write at once, and I said I had better 
tell it, because I must face it out with mamma 
in the end. I meant to tell you first, I didn’t 
think she would be here too, She thinks I have 
deceived her—and ob, I have! I never said 1 
couldn’t agree with her.” 

She was very uear crying, but pride and her 
dread of distressing him checked her. Alan was 
wise enough to know that she was over-wrought, 
aud to let her lie quiet in his armas, waiting ber 
own time to epeak,. He saw pretty plaialy all 
that had perplexed him when Mrs. Manton 
gossiped, and Lady Mary Danvers threw out 
hints, There was some bitterness towarde Frank, 
who might have thought it possible the world 
would misinterpret, a great deal of contempt 
for Mrs, Manton—greatest of all, his self-con- 
demnation and his deep softness towards the 
girl-wife who clung to him with such trbst in 
his love, 

Nina lifted her head presently. 

‘** You eee,” she began, locking down, "I was 
afraid to tell you, because you did not like Frank, 
and you would have wanted me to give it up. 
When Frank fire) suggested this, after mamma 
seemed so determined about Lord Digby, I 
wouldn’t hear of it. Do you remember the day 
I wouldn’t go to the match? He was coming 
then to tell me about it. I wouldn't have con. 
sented, only one day Mre. Mauton came. She 
said she hadn’t seen you so often, and I never 
could bear her, and so I answered rather dis- 
tantly ; and then she iaughed, and said no doubt 
you thought I wanted looking after—and I knew 
what she meant. I felt half wild when she was 
gone—you had been more at home lately.” 


(Continued on page 283.) 








MISS GILMOUR’S SECRET. 


—i0— 
CHAPTER XXY, 


THS PEDLAR. 


Iy the delicious sunshine of an Italian spring 
morning two ladies were sitting on the verandah 
outside their hotel, which was built on the brow 
of the hill, and commanded a fine view of the 
lovely Lake of Lugano. To their right rose 
Monte Salvatore, with its wooded slopes in the 
first freshness of their verdure, the grey green 
tints of the olive contrasting delightfully with 
the darker foliage of the walnuts and chestnuts ; 
away in the dietance glittered twin snow peaks, 
almost dazzling in their brilliancy as the sun 
struck across them, while the lake itself, its 
placid surface unruffled by the faintest breeze, 
mnirrored the deep intense blue of a cloudless sky. 

“ me, Ursula, how grave you look!” 
exclaimed Lady Du Vernet, briekly, withdrawing 
her attention from a team of oxen and their 
picturesque driver which was slowly making ite 
way along the dusty road. “I thought we 
made @ bargain that no sad thoughts were to be 
indulged in,” 

“Such bargains are more easily made than 
kept,” returned Mise Gilmour, coming out of 
her reverie, She gave herself an impatient little 
shake, “ All the same, I intend doing my best 
to keep to my part of it. How are you feeling 
now!” she added, in a gentle tone, as she re- 





arranged the shawls about Lady Du Vornet’s 
shoulders, and moved the cushions that sup- 
ported her, into a more comfortable position. 

* Ever so much better. Do you know, Ursula, 
with this Italian sky above me, and this Italian 
aunchine around, it almost seems to me that I 
am not going to die after all!” 

She epoke half playfully, yet with an under- 
current of wistfulness, looking carnestly at 
Ursula the while. . ‘ 

“ OF course you are not going to die—have 1 
not been telling you so for months? You were 
much better wheu you Jeft Algiers, and you have 
been impr oving ever since.’’ 

“Do you mean this, really, or are you only 


“trying to cheat me?” 


The eyes were more earnest, more compelling 
than they had been before—Lady Du Vernet 
hardly breathed until her question was an- 
swered, 

“IT am sincere in what I say,” Ursula 
answered steadily. “Don’t you remember just 
after Christmas I said to you that if you could 
only persuade yourself that you wished to live 
you would assuredly recover, At that time you 
appeared absolutely indifferent as to what the 
end of your illness was likely to be, now-—thank 
Heaven !—~you are indifferent no longer.” 

A faint flush stained the delicate whiteness of 
Lady Du Vernet’s cheek ; she half turned away 
as if she found something embarrassing in the 
young girl's last words—-which had, indeed, been 
spoken with more than ordinary significance. 

“ Well, whatever the end may be, there is one 
thing quite certain-—that you have proved your- 
self a very good friend to me vince the day I first 
saw you. I should have died at Algiers if it 
hadn't been for your nursing, aud constant care 
—~oh, yes, I shonld, so you needn't shake your 
head any more! And [am grateful. You know 
that withont my repeating it.” 

“I know aleo that I owed you a debt of grati- 
tude which no efforb on my part could 
adequately pay,” Ursula said, quietly. ‘‘ Re- 
member that you took me and trusted me when 
I had not a friend ia the world—you, who had 
more right than anyone else to despise me, If it 
hadn't been for you, Heaven only knows what 
would have become of me last November for I 
was in very desperate straits |” 

The mouths had not passed withoub leaving 
their mark on Ursula, Her beauty was just a8 
remarkable as ever, but the impression it made 
on the beholders was altogether different. The 
gentle softness that had characterised it under 
the influence of her love for Rafe had become 
more marked, the old defiant hauteur had 
entirely disappeared, Not that Ursula’s epirit 
was dead; on the contrary, she had many 
a severe strugg!e with it still, but her control 
over it was greater. She had sinned and in 
svffering expiated her sin—-the fires through 
which she bad passed had done their work well, 
and she had emerged from them stronger, purer, 
and hambler. 

Her life with Lady Du Vernet was not exactly 
an easy one, although it had many compensations, 
not the least of which was the knowledge that 
she waz no longer saéiling under false colours. 
Lady Du Vernet, when she was well, was kind- 
ness iveelf, but her illness made her petulant and 
irritable, and her temper at tho best of times 
could not be described as placid. Av Algiera she 
had a bad attack of hemorrhage from which she 
had made a marvellous recovery, and the doctors 
now held out hopes that* with care she might 
entirely ward off the consumptive tendencies 
threatening her. They recommended Swiss 
mountain air, but the invalid had a fancy for 
visiting the Italian lakes before proceeding to 
Switzerland, so she had come to Lugano, and at 
preeent evinced no incliration to leave it. 

Oddly enough, they found Oaptain Lequesne 
staying at the same hotel]. His surprise when 
he saw Ursula with Lady Du Verneb may be 
imagined, and it had not lessened when she told 
him—as she felt berself in honour bound to do— 
the circumstances under which she had been 
offered her present post, Lady du Vernet’s 
plucky ection in ergagirg her filled him with 
admiration, which he was at po pains to conceal ; 
and, although he had intended leaving Italy 





after a stay of two or three weeks, be lingered 
on at the hotel day after dey, seeing as much as 
possible of both ledies, and held by a spell whose 
existence he would not confess even to himself, 

On this +pecial morning he had gone down fo 
the post-office in the quaint little town below to 
fetch his letters, promising to bring back an 
Eoglish newspaper—whose arrival was looked 
forward to only less eagerly by Lady Du Vernet 
than by her companion, 

Ursula had seen some time ago in one of 
the society journals an announcement of Rafe 
Ferrer’s forthcoming marriage, and she was 
watching, with feverish anxiety, for the news of 
the marriage itself. 

That Rafe should marry did not greatly aur-. 
prise her, although she wondered, with a queer 
little constriction of her heart, that he should: 
be in such haste to do so, He had soon forgotten 
her. 


Well, it was better so. She could not expeet 
him to remain constant to one who, in his esté- 
mation, had proved herself false, only he might 
surely have paid the dead love the respect of 
six months’ mourning | 

“Go for a walk, Ursula, ib will do you good, 
and I, meanwhile, will have a little siesta,” said 
the fair-Laired widow, in a peremptory voice; 
and when she uted that tone her companion 
knew there was no appea!. Lady Du Verne® 
had been accustomed to having her own way dll 
her life lopg ; opposition of avy kind was quite 
unknown to her, 

Uraula rose obediently, settled the shawls and 
cushions once more, and started off on her walk. 
Leaving the hotel on her right, she took a 
southerly direction, always keeping in view the 
lovely curves of the lake, 

Although the spring had not far advanced the 
weather was very warm, and the young giri felb 
it the more inasmuch as she still wore thick 
winter garments, Before she had proceeded far 
she grew tired, and was glad to sit down and 
rest on the ruins of what had apparently once 
been a shrine, 

Surely there is a spell in the very name of 
Italy with its deep blue sky, its mountains and 
lakes, its vineyards and olive-trees, its poetay 
and passion! The spot Ursula had chosen wes 
very quiet, save for the chirping of the cicalas In 
the rose-bushes and the jangle of church bells, 
softened by distance into tenderest melody. Now 


and again the ery of a driver to his patient oxen» 


rose from the lower road, but the only person in 
sight was a bizarre-looking figure, with a pack on 
his back, who seemed to be a pediar. As he 


approached nearer, Ureula saw that he was short. 


and wiry, he had a long beard reachiog mid way 
down his chest, and a mass of tangled hair, 
through which his eyes looked out like a mar- 
moset's, keen and twinkling. His drees was 
dilapidated, his hat a soft felt, in his cars he wore 
large gold rings ; while his scarf was of bright 
orange and scarlet. 

He was passing the young girl with a careless 
“ Good-day !”? when, as if arrested by something 
in her demeanour, he stopped short and «tared at 
her, A moment later he had recovered himeelf, 
and was pressing bis wares on her notice—needles, 
cotton, tapes and similar swall articles of baber 
dashery. 

More with a devire to escape from the impor- 
tunities than because she was in need of them, 
Ureula bought a few reels of cotton, but not 
satisfied with this he endeavoured to enter into 
conversation with her—nob in Italian, but i 
French, explaisivg at the same time that he 
was a Swisea, who had crossed the mouutains 
because it was easier to earn a liviog on this side 
than the other, Mademoiselle wa: evidently 
English—did she like Lugano—was she going to 
stay in Italy long ? 

Ursula answered the queries as rhortly ag poa- 
sible, She did not like the look of the man, or 
the way he kept his eyes fixed on her face, 
neither did she altogether believe his story. He 
spoke French fluently enough, but if she had not 
known his nationality she would have declared 
his accent to be Mnylish. In effect be puzzled 


her, and she was glad when he finally shouldered 
his pack, and went off. 
Hardly had he disappeared, before ehe “was 
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surprised by a voice so soft that it seemed like 
an echo breathing her own name. 

*¢ Ureula |" aH 

She eprang up alarmed, and locked round. 
There was not a creature in sight—not even a 
belated goat. Once more she heard the same 
sound, and this time it was louder, 

“Ursula, Ursula |" 

“* Yes," she answered, instinctively speaking in 
English, * Who calls me ¢” 

A few paces in front was a mass of loose stones 
and maeonry, half-covered by stunted bushes, 
From the midst of these a man slowly emerged, 
shaking off the dust and leaves that clung to bis 
dark blue blouse. He was tail and emaciated, his 
complexion dark even for an Italien, his dress 
that of a pessant, but in spite of the disguise 
Ursula recognized bim instantly. 

father /” 

“Hush!” be muttered, glancing hastily 
round as if to assure himaelf there was no chance 
of listeners, Seeing that the coast seemed 
absolutely clear, he came nearer aud took off his 
ragged cap, thus enabling Ursula to see his face, 
which in spite of the dark stain upon Yt, looked 
old and warn and haggard—-so changed indeed 
that but for the man’s figure and general expree- 
sion, ee might have failed to recognize him as 
the erstwhile smart, well set up Count Lassalle. 

“That man—that pedlar—what did he say 
to you?” he queried hoarsely, and with such 
evident agitation that Ursula's suspicions of the 
pediar began to take definite shape. 

“ Nothing—at least nothing of importance 
He only wanted me to buy his merchandise.” 

“Was that all—did he ask any queetions ¢” 

“ He asked how long I bad been here, and how 
long I intended staying, but I managed to evade 
giving an auswer. Who ia he?” 

Lassaile locked at her suspiciously, but her 
eyes met his with fearless candour, and apparently 
convinced him that she had no ulterior motive 
in putting the questivca. 

“He ia James Hewitt, the Scotland Yard 
detective.” 

“An Englishman! Ab, I.thought so, 
what is he doing here!” 

‘Tracking me—like the tiger that he is?” 
burst from Lassalle’s parched lips; and then he 
broke forth in a fearful storm of invective, 
calling down cursea on the detective's head. 

Involuntarily phe drew back, and put up her 
hands, 

"Hush, oh, hush ! 
you have escaped him.” 

“Yes, out for how long?” he asked, bitterly. 
Still her words seemed to have some effect. 
Motioning her back to her former seat, he threw 
himself down on the short grass in front of her. 
“This meeting of oura is opportune, I have a 
great desl to say to you, and it must be said 
before we part to-day.” 


But 


The pedlar is gone, and 


— ee 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
AN AGITATING INTERVIRW, 
Arter his last speech Laassalle remained 


| Lugano, and you must help me. 





muoodily silent, Ursula, meanwhile, waiting in 
trembling fear of what he might tell her, 

This unexpe ted meeting hai thoroughly un- 
nerved her. She hsd felt pretty sure that by 
thie time her father had made his escape to | 
South America, or some place where he was not 
likely to be tracked, and she had made up her 
mind they would never meet again. 

During the pause that ensued, she was recalling 
the last occasion on which she had seea him— 
that memorable night at the Moat House, 

Lassalle was eyeing her keenly aud half sus- 
piciously, evidently in some doubt as to how far 
he might trust her. Presently he said,— 

“TY suppose you know the reason that forced 
mé to leave Vienna ?” 

She made a sign of acquiescence, and drew back 
involuntarily, lowering her eyes—a movement 
that he was quick to notice. 

“ And I also suppose, you believe me guilty of 
the crime of which T am accused 1” 

, A eudder hope leapt into her eyes-—trans- 





forined her whole demeanour, 





a a See 


ee 


“Are you innocent! Oh! father, if it only 
might be so! I would give ten—nay twenty 
years of my life to believe io!” 

Her eyes sparkled, her cheeks flushed while she 
looked at him in eager questioning. For a moment 
he hesitated, then he shook his head. 

“ What's the use of tellingalie? It could do 
you no good, or meeither. No, I killed the poor 
chap right enough, but it was more or leas of an 
accident, that is to say, it was not. premeditated, 
or done in cold blood. But the rasult is the same, 
andif lam caught it means penal servitude for 
life—-than which I should prefer death a buudred 
times |” 

He turned his head and looked down at the 
lake from whose blue waters the shadows had 
lifted, then he added with a short laugh, ‘ you'll 
give me credit fur not being superstitious, or 
prone to show the white feather, and yet 1 have 
a conviction that I have come to the end of my 
tether at last. Ove thing is certain, I won’t be 
taken alive if I can heip it.” 

He touched his breaat significantly, and Ursula 
understood thathe had a weapon concealed there. 

She was silent—what, indeed, could she aay ? 
To spite of the horror of his crime, it was impos- 
sible for her to ignore the fact of his being her 
father ; in his present desperate straits, she could 
hardly walk away and leave him to his fate, 

Quite suddenly his mood changed—as it had 
a trick of doing. The despondency passed from 
hie face, and was succeeded by a more resolute 
expreseion that accorded better with his real 
character. 

* Lock here, Ursuia, I must get away from 
How much 
money can you find for me ¢” 

For answer, she drew forth her purse, and 
handed itto him, Shaking out its contents, he 
carefully counted them. 

“A little leas than five pounds!” he exclaimed 
disappointedly, “That is not the slightest use. 
You surely have more at home }” 

“No, that represents all I possess in the world. 
My salary is fifty pounds @ year ; I have received 
one quarter of it, the second is not yendue. Out 
of the twelve pounds ten, I bad to buy various 
articles of dress, s0 you will see there was not 
much margin. I shall have the second quarter in 
the courte of a week or so, and then | will give 
it you.” 

* That will be too late-I can’t afford to wait 
so long. Hewitt has tracked me here, und in the 
end is pretty certain to spot-me, in spite of my 
disguise. My only hops is to gat away at once, 
and that I can’t do for lack of money.” 

“What have you done with the bank notes 
you took from the Moat House?” she inquired 
abruptly and without iooking at him. 

He started violently, and fiushed a deep red. 

“The Moat House!” he stammered, “ what 
do you know about that business ?” 

“ T know that you broke open Mr. Verinder’s 
bureau and abstracted a roll of notes from it, 
because I was there at the time and saw you do 
it.” 

This announcement seemed to disturb him 
strangely ; ip was some minutes before he re- 
covered his self poseession. 

‘Fate is against me, I think, I never used to 


| believe in it, but later events have staggered me,” 


he muttered, more to himself than her, thea he 
shrugged hisshoullers. “ Those notes you allude 
to enabled me to get to London, which, without 
them, I should not have been able to do. 

“Once there, — found there was no chance 
of crossing to the other side of the Atlantic, inas- 
much asevery outward. bound steamer was closely 
watched, and if I bad taken a ticket and gone on 
board, it was a dead certainty the police would 
have nabbed me. 

“Knowing this, I remained in London for 
some months, waiting until their vigilaice had 
relaxed, and meanwhile my money, however 
much, melted away. Then I saw a good chance 
of getting here, where { have certain political 
friends, who I thought would help me, On my 
arrival, I found my mistake—these friends have 
the will but not the power to give me assistance, 
asamatter of fact they are at the present 
moment as hard up as myself, and under police 
supervision into the bargain, However, [ thought 





myself safe in my disguise until oA dopheiye 


yesterday, when I met Hewitt, in the 

of.a pedlar. Zhen I knew it was pretty well all 
up with me unless I could get money to leave 
the place with, That man isa very sleuth hound 
and he won't rest satisfied until he has, tracked 
me down !” 

“Tn whose interests ia he acting—that of 
+ hago Government?” asked Ureula, sud- 

lenly. 

“No. At firet, I fancy, he was aiding the 
Vienna police, but now he is loyed by a 
private individual, who has prom 
large reward on my apprehension. That is what 
makes him ao eager. The man employing him is 
Mr. Rafe Ferrers, of Westwood-park.’ ‘ 

Ursula was partly prepared to hear this, and 
madly spite of herself, a little half-strangled 

t from her lips, ae 

“You know this man, Ferrers f” Lassalles 
asked. 

“Yes, I know him.” 

“And you evidently take a great interest in 
him, since the mention of~his name affects you 
so profoundly. Ah, I haveit! You must have 
been staying in W—shire, to know about that 
escapade of mine at the Moat House; perhaps 
you were at Westwood i:self, and Ferrers was 
your lover?” 

For a moment she.did not answer, then she 
said, steadily,— 

* You are right in both your surmises, I was 
staying at Westwood, and I was engaged to marry 
its master.” 

“Then why, in the name of Heaven did you 
not carry out your design /"’ 

“Could I marry the mau whose brother my 
father had killed? You seem to forget that 
Rafe Ferrers and Denis Marchant were sons of 
the same mother.” 

He winced at thia, and busied himself in gather- 
ing up the money she had handed him and putting 
it in his pocket. His brows, meanwhile, were 
bent together in deep thought, 

“T suppose thie Rafe Ferrers was very fond of 
you ; you are handsome, you know, and I have 
already seen many men go down before your 
charms,” 

There was the old sncer in his voice that 
she remembered so well, and that had so often 
maddened her in former days. 

“ Don’t you think, if you used your ixflaence, 
he might be induced to leave me alone for your 
sake? I> seems to me worth trying anyhow.” 

Ureula bit her lip hard. 

“ My influence on Mr. Ferrers is nil. I left 
his house suddenly and without explanation, and 
it would be impossible for me to approach him 
now, Bovides, he is married,” 

“You are wrong. He is not married. So 
much I heard from Hewitt himself—not directly, 
of course, but through a friend of mine, here at 
Lugano, who found it out from Hewitt’s letters 
~-which the detective is foolish enough to keep 
locked up in his lodgings! Added to that, he 
yesterday wired to Lucerne, where Mr. Ferrers is 
now staying, asking him to come on here without 
delay, as my arrest was only a matter of hours— 
more or less. He littie thought, when he sent 
that telegram that a duplicate of it would be in 
my hands half-an-hour later! However, the 
fact remains that Ferrers will probably be here 
sometime this afternoon, and you must lose no 
time in seeing him. It is my only chance, and I 
dare not let it slip.” 

It was well for Ursula that her father was too 
much engrossed {n his own concerns to pay 
attention to her, Rafe unmarried, and co 
here | 

For a few seconds she lost sight of the gulf 
dividing them, and could thiuk enly of the bare 
fact that she might see him—speak to him even 
once more, 

A sort of delirium seized her—she felt sick, 
giddy, light-headed ; but a movement on Las- 
sallea’ part recalled her to herself, Some people, 
who looked like English tourists, were approach- 
ing, and he was instaotly ov his guard. 

“T must go; it will not do for us to be seen 
together, for fear either should be recognised,” 
he whispered, hastily, “ When can I meet you 
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again? It must be sometime this evening after 
dusk.” 

After @ moment's consideration she promised 
to be in the woods paren bee gece. ot about 
nine o'cleck, and she bad hardly finished speak- 
og ee Lasualles disappeared amongst the 
bus 

She rose slowly, and walked back to the hotel, 
trying as she went to drive from her face any 
tell-tale evidence of the agitating interview 
through which she had just passed, She found 
Lady Du Vernet still on the verandah, looking 
exceedingly fragile, though wonderfully pretty 
in her white wool wraps. By her side sat Captain 
‘Lequesne, with a newspaper in his hand, from 
whieh he had apparently been reading aloud, 

’ “ News for you, Miss Gilmour,” he said, rising, 
and offering Ursula his eeat, “ What do you 


think of Minna Ferrers for the heroine of an 
exciting ro little demure Minna, who 
looked as if bial butter wouldn’t 


caclt im her mouth! She actually had the 
temerity to jilt her august cousin, and elope with 
someone else on the very eve of her wedding-day. 
Coming = strong, wasn’t it? My opinion 
of little Minna has gone up fifty per .cent.—I 
really did not think her c le of such a spirited 
proceeding, and I'm almost sorry now I didn't 
prepose to her myself.’ 

“It was a pity,” murmmed Lady Du Vernet, 
filliog ia the pause, and thus enabling Ursula to 
escape Without replying. “If you had done so 
you would have been the one left in the lurch 
instead of poor Rafe Ferrars, and the experience 
might have had a steadying effect on you, and 
done you worlds of good. Yes, on the whole, I 
am sorry you did not propose to her.” » 

They both laughed. They had known each 
other a good taany years now, these two, and in 
her early girlhood it had seemed likely enough 
that she would marry Lequesne instead of Sir 
Robert Du Vernet. But Fate willed it other- 
wise ; the officer had clung to his freedom, and 
gone off to India without “ coming to the point,” 
Some time later he heard of his old sweetheart’a 
marriage, and though it may have given him a 
momentarily twinge, its effect was not lasting— 
perhaps, indeed, he occasionally congratulated 
himself on having steered clear of the pitfalls of 
matrimony, But since meeting the any widow 
and on companion, at Lugano, bis feel- 
ings undergone a change--as was evinced 
by his stopping ab the hotel, contrary to his 
original resolution. ‘The charm of feminine 
society grew upon him more and more, and 
matrimony did not after all seem so undesirable. 
The difficulty was to determine which of the two 
women he liked best. Uraula was certainly the 
more beautiful, and more interesting. She 
would make a wife of whom any man might well 
be proud, But there were her father, and his 
antecedents to think of—and when he did think 
of them Lequesne grew grave, aud let his 
thoughta wander off to Lady Du Vernet, against 
whom no such disadvantage could be urged. 
She was delicate certainly, but ber illness had 
lately taken a turn for the better, and every day 
brought her a renewal of strength. 

_Lequeane found himaelf on the horns of a 
dilemma.* He was in love; but with which lady 
he could not decide ! 


ee 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
AN AGITATING INTERVIEW. _ 


A suppeN break had come fo the quiet and 
uneventful life which Ursula had been leading 
lately, The sight of her father had been dis- 
turbing enough, but the effect of seeing him was 
heightened by the news he had given her, part 
of which had been confirmed by Lequesne on her 
return to the hotel. 
_ She remained locked in her own room, think- 
ing over the situation all the afternoon. So far 
a8 regarded Lassalle it waa serious enough, and 
she was racked with indecision between her 
abhorrence of his crime, and the tie of blood 
between them which would not allow her to 
desert him in her extremity, If ehe could do 
anything by which his escape could be facilitated 
duty compelled her to do it, 








Puustually at the time appointed, she went to 
the rendezvous mentioned by her father, where 
she waited patiently for an hour without seeing 
him. By this time it was getting late. Lady 
Dau Vernet would be wondering where she was. 
Why had not Lassalle appeared—-was it possible 

morning apprehensions were justified, and 
Hewitt had sucoéeded in arresting him } 

Poor Ursula turned sick and faint at the 
thought, and sat down on the fallen trunk of s 
tree, pulling out her watch, and placiug it on ber 
lep, so ag to ajatk each moment as it went. The 
silence and dusk of the wood grew iatolerable to 
her, and at last unable to bear it any longer, she 
got up and went into the road which gave access 
to the plantation, where she stood, partly con- 
cealed by a bush, butin euch a position as to 
command a view of anyoue who approached, 

Ah! there was the figure of a man walking 
very cautiously and gazing about him as 
he came! It must be Lassalles—and under this 
impression she advanced half-way from her place 
of concealment--only however, to draw back 
again with blanched lips, 

Instead of her father, sho saw the pedlar from 
whom she had bought the reels of cotton in the 
morning ! 

Luckily the darkness hid her, and he passed 
on without noticing her, but from his manner it 
was clear he was keeping a keen look out ; and 
his presence at once explained why Lavsalle had 
nob kept his appointment, 

Tt was no use waiting any longer, and as soon 
as the pedlar was well on in front, she slipped 
rave irs the bush and hastened back to the 

te 

Lady Du Vernet had already retired, leaving 
word that she was gleepy, and did not wish to 
be disturbed, for which Ursula was supremely 
thankful. 

As she paced backwards and forwards in the 
darkness of her room there came a handful of 
small gravel against her window, evidently thrown 
by someone below. She opened the casement, 
and had hardly done ao before a atone, wrapped 
round with white paper, fell at her feet. Who 
had thrown it she did not know, for when she 
looked out there was no one visible, but the 
paper proved to be a uote from her father, 
— in Koglish and with a pencil, It ran 

us,—~ 

“TI could not keep my appointment with you. 


H--——- was on the qui vive, aod I was afraid. He 
has several spies about, and they keep so good a 
watch that I see no chance of leaving Lugano. 


Money would have beer my salvation a few days 
ago, but now all the exits from the place are 
so well guarded; the station and steamers so 
thoroughly watched, that escape seems impoa- 
sible unless H-——- can be induced to withdraw, 
The only resouree left is an appeal to Ferrera, 
and you must make it. The man was in love 
with you once, and doubtless is so still ; for your 
sake he may cousent to let the prosecution drop. 
Anyhow you must see him to-morrow and let 
me know the result. He arrived from Lucerne 
this evening, and is staying at the Hotel du Pare, 
Geb speech with him as early as possible in the 
morning, and at dusk J will be under your window, 
or will send someone whom I can trust to bring 
me your answer. Remember, the case is urgent ; 
ou your success depends the life of your father.” 

Naturally enough the contents of this note 
did not in any way tend to calm Ursula, The 
idea of an appeal to Rafe was repugnant to her 
in the last degree ; it not only meant humbling 
her pride into the very dust, but very probably 
humbling it for nothing. She knew Rafe’s cha- 
racter so well, or thought she did—knew the 
strength of it, and the unswerving rectitude that 
subordinated everything to the one idea of 
honour. How could she dare ask him to forego 
the justice which he no doubt felt be owed to his 
dead brother’s memory t 

Fully half the night she sat up considering this 
problem, whose difficulties seemed to increase 
with the hours; and, when at length she got 
into bed, it was only to toss restlesaly about 
between brief intervals of slumber. 

In the morning Lady Du Vernet asked what 
ailed her, and she had to falter some excuse of 
"not feeling well,” # perfectly true one, for she 





was almost exhausted by the stress of her 


‘ions, 

“The best thing for you to do ia to geb back 
to bed a,” observed her Jadysbip, “I should 
nob think of letting you read to me, or write 
letters this morning. If you are not better by 
thia afternoon, we must callin the doctor. For 
my own part, [ think [ shall go out for » drive 
with Antoinette.” 

Antoinette was her maid, 

Uraula waited until after her departure. then 
Ee on her hat and mantle and left the hotel. 

he had no defivite plan of action ; indeed her 
thoughts were in euch a chaos that she could not 
formulate one, but her steps took the direction 
of the spot where she had yesterday met her 
father, What was he doiog now she wondered ; 
where had he taken refuge ? 

It was clear that Hewitt had drawn the net so 
tightly round him as to render escape well-nigh 
impossible, 

Uraula felt she must do something. The very 
fect that she had ceased to feel any affection for 
her father made her the more esger to leave no 
stone uaturned in her efforts to assist him, 

She sat down in the self same spot as yester- 
day, first of ali, making sure that the bushes 
aud masonry from which Lassalle had emerged 
concealed no one this morning ; then she leaned 
her elbows on her knees, and her face in her hands, 
and gave herself up to thought. 

Footsteps came towards her, but she did nob 
notice them until they paused in front of her, 
then she raised her head, and beheld no less a 
person than Rafe Ferrers hinwelf ! 

She knew he was iu Lugano; she had, Indeed, 
come out with the balf expectation of seeing him, 
and yet when he really stood before her in the 
flesh, she was as completely unnerved as if he had 
suddenly etepped from another world. 

Rafe himeelf was pale, bub he was the first to 
recover, 

“This is an unlooked for meeting, Miss Gilmour 
—-another exemplification of the adage which 
telis us the unexpected always happens,” 

His tone was cold and hard, his manner sar- 
castic. Ursula could find neither words ror 
voice for reply, and after waiting a minute, as 
if to give her time to spesk, he bowed once more 
and turned away. 

If there had been only hereslf to consider, 
Uraula might have let him go; but the thought 
ofher father gave her the courage of deeperation. 
She took a step forward, 

Mr. Ferrers |" 

He stopped immediately, 

“ Weill ! ” 

“T have something to ssy to you—somwething 
of importance, can you spare the time to listen t” 

He looked at her atteatively; she waa stil! 
pale, and there was an expression of humble 
pleading on her face that was quite new to iv, 
and went far towardsaltering its character, 

Rafe thought he had etecled hie heart against 
her—-more, that he hated her for her treachery 
in the past, and yet the mere tones ot her 
voices were sufficient to thrill bim to the in- 
raost core of his being—-the mere sight of her 
brought a fierce pain that was, in itself, half 
delight, 

No other woman ever had such power over 
him, no other ever would have. He feared so 
much to betray himself that his voice was harder 
and colder than ever when he replied,— 

“T can spare the time; but may I suggest this 
is hardly the place to discuss matters of impor- 
tance. We are liable at any moment to be inter- 
rupted.” 

'T must risk that,” she answered, feverishly, 
“ there is no time to be lost.” 

And yet, after making this assertion, she stood 
for afew minutes qaite still, her eyes downbent, 
her handv clasped together. It was so difficult to 
put her prayer into words. 

“Did you wonder,” she said at length, with a 
ehpreme effort, “what made me leave Westwood 
so abruptly last autumn }” 

Instantly his manuer changed. He drew him- 
self up, and there was 4 cold glitter of contempt 
in his eyes. 

“We will not discuss that, if you please, Misa 
Gilmour, The past is over and done with. 
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THE PEDLAR 


it is your intention to attempt to resuscitate it I 
may os wel! tell you ab once that I have neither 
the time nor the inclination to listen,” 

Ursula drew aquick breath. Ah, how terrible 


it was to hear him speak thus and to know that 


her conduct had, seemingly, given him every j 


justification for doivg so! And then it snddenly 


lashed vpon her that in urgiug her appeal for | 


money she would also be explaining the motive 
of her fight, and letting him see that she had 
been sinned against more than sinning! 

ib was strange that thie aspest of the question 
bad not struck her before—it made all the differ- 
ence in the world to her position. 

“You must—you shall hear me!” she cried, 
and there was almost aring of exultation in her 
tones, ‘Te is not for my own sake that I allude 
to the past, and not for my own eake that I 
wouid plead to you, but past and present are so 
inextricably mixed, that in order to explain the 
2n¢, I must refer to the ciher. The reason then 
that Dleft Westwood was because I heard of your 
brother's death—-poor Denis Marchant.” 

“What had that todo with yon? You did not 
know him.” 

“On the contrary, I knew him fairly well; 
but that was not why I was eo horrified at the 
view of his fate. Unhappily, I had a deeper, 
and more personal connection with it than 
mere friendehip, The man who killed him was 
my father.” 

* Good Heavens, you 
claimed Rafe, in horror 

it is true. Now you see why Weatwood 
was no place for me, and why, after I learned 
the news, I dared not meet your face again.” 

She spoke quietly and composedly enough. 
The aight of his intense agitation seemed to have 
a calming effect on her, Besides, her mind had 
by this time, become so accustomed to the truth, 
that it no longer affected her as it had done at 


do not mean it!” ex- 


firet. Her horror had not lessened, but it had 
80 to epeak, grown familiar. 
On liafe, however, the intelligence fell with 


crushing force, as a totally unexpected blow; 


| but it did not take him long to realize it, neither 
| did he for an instant doubt ite truth. 

| “Whe told you this?” he demanded, 
| abruptly, 

| ** Captain Lequesne.” 

; “Ahi” Rafe’s brow darkened at the name. 
! “Then he was an old friend of yours ?” 

“ Hardly that, still I knew bim slightly before 

I went to Westwood, Wait---I will tell you the 
circumstances under which I first met him, and 
then you will understand better.” 
« In few words, and with the utmost simplicity, 
she gave him the outlines of the atory she had 
told Lady Du Vernet, in the Brunswick-squar: 
lodging-house. It was astonishing how easy she 
found it todo thie now--and yet, when in the 
firet days of her betrothal to Rafe, she had tried 
to make the confession—she had never been 
able to achieve it! Perhaps the reason lay partly 
in the fact that destiny had now decreed their 
final separation, and partly because she had 
entirely subordinated self and selfish desires to 
the supreme efforts she was on the point of 
making for her father’s life, 

** You at last see me as I am,”’ she eaid, when 
she had concluded, and shame flushed her 
cheeks, " You see me as the adventuress who 
truated to a forged letter for getting a situation, 
the woman who lived and atil! lives, under a name 
not her own. I did wrong when J came to West- 
wood, I did worse wrong when I listened to words 
of love from a man whose honour was stainless, 
and the worst wrong of all when I permitted 
myself to become engaged to him. But I did 
right when I left him!” 

Rafe listened in silence, feeling almost as if 
he were assisting at some terrible but impersonal 
tragedy. And yet,time and scene and place were the 
last that should bave been chosen for s tragedy— 
rather indeed were they all suggestive of youth 
and love, and beauty. The briinant sunshine fell 
on mountain and stream, and snow-capped peak, 
little wavelets rippled the bosom of the lake, as 





baby, breezes wandered over it, the scent of 
flowers and songe of birds mingled on the warm 
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SSS. 


WAS PASSING URSULA WITR A CARELESS “ coop Day |” WHEN HE SUDDENLY STOPPED SHORT AND STARKD AT HER, 


sir—all palpitating with the rich colour an? 
radiance of the Italian noontide, 

He was deeply moved by her story—as indeed, 
he could hardly fail to be seeing that he had loved 
her so well. Still it must be confecsed that he 
felb repelled. The incident of the forged letter 
was alinost as dreadful as the thought of poor 
Denie’s death, inasmuch as it concerned Ursula 
herself even more nearly. She had stooped to 
this dishonourable action, she had come to the 
house and accepted his love under false pretences 
—she whom he had once looked upon as a very 
queen among women ! 

His face was set and stern when he turned to 
speak to her, 

“You are right. Leaving Westwood was the 
only alternative reasining to you, but even that 
did not right the wrong of your coming.” 

She winced almost as if he bad struck her. A 
passionate retort rose to her lips, but she drove 
it back. After ail he only meted out justice te 
her—-his verdict was no harsher than she deserved, 
and yet, surely in the despairing misery of the 
five minutes that followed hia condemnation, 
poor Ursula fully expiated her sin ! 

“Still, the past ia over and done with,” he 
added in a different tone, “and the best thing 
we can do is to bury it, Have you anything else 
to say to me?” 

She had much, but how could she find courage: 
to say it—how appeal for a liviog mercy to a 


dead love ? 
(70 be continued.) 








Lance tracts of sand wastes are now being re- 
claimed along the Welsh coast. Series of paralie! 
fences sre put up seaward, closely interwoven 
with wires and furze, and spaces between these 
posts are filled with earth and road-scrapings. 
In these, various trees, such as sycamore, willow, 
pine, and alder are planted, while the ridges are 
sown with gorse and broom seed and planted with 
briar. 
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“WELL, OLD CHAPPIR,” FRANK BEGAN, BEATING HIMSELF IN THE ARMCHAIR, “ HOW cons iT” 


THE ASPENDALE, PROPERTY. 


—10t— 


CHAPTER Y. 


CrRcUMSTANOES changed Charles Tempest’s 
plans, He lefo India sooner than he expected, 
and landed in England about the middle of May. 
He had been abroad three years, and ib was borne 
in on him sadly as he travelled to London 
that there were very few people he felt; anxious 
to ses again, or who would be particularly giad 
of his return, 

Mr, Tempest (he had renounced the “ Captain ” 
along with bis military career) was a man of 
thirty, rather old -for his age, and with a gravity 
many people mistook for sternness—a staunch 
friend, an honourable foe, an honest, upright 
English gentleman, but there was just a strain of 
melancholy in his character, which. chance ac- 
quaintances ascribed to pride, 

Really it was due to his early training. His 
grandparents adored him, but they were elderly 
people at his birth, and as he grew up had little 
sympathy with his youth. His father, on his 
return to England, avoided Charles—perhaps 
because the boy reminded him of the fair 
young wife he had loved, as it had never been in 
his power to love hia second choice. Also Fate 
had made Charles far richer than hie family, so 
that their positions were most uncomfortably 
revereed, and it was the younger mau who was in 
a position to make presents and confer kind- 
nesses, 

At twenty-five the lonely soldier fell in love 
with a penniless girl, whom be believed returned 
his affection. Alice Grey always made some 
exouse for delaying the marriage, and at last she 
confessed to her fiancé she was passionately 
attached to another, and had been forced by her 
parents to accept Charles Tempest for his 
money, 

Mr, and Mre Grey had rather a bad time of it 
io their interview with the injured suitor. He 
blamed them, not Alice, and he took her parb so 





thoroughly that he induced the aml itious couple 


| to give way, and allow her to marry the love of 


her choice—a etruggling literary man. 

Alice and Mr. Dalton regarded Charles as a 
benefactor, and called their first child after him. 
But the incident only added to the gravity of the 
young soldier’s character. Perhaps he was afraid 
of history repeating itself, for he shunned all 
ladies’ society, and became known as the most 
determined woman-hater in his regiment. 

And now he had come home. By one stroke of 
an old lady’s pen his whole future had been 
chavged, The meess-room and the barracks 
would know him no more, He must settle down 
as @ country gentieman, His income was— 
counting the interest on Mra, Aspendale’s 
savings—-twenty-four thousand a year, and he 
had an estate worthy of a duke. Charles had 
heard of Aependale often, he knew how dearly 
his father bad loved the place, and he felt one 
thrill of honest regret the colonel had not lived 
to vee this day. 

“The governor thought no place in the world 
equal to the home of his boyhood, and J should 
be as happy in chambers in the Temple as in the 
fineet mansion built.” 

The thought of the Teraple reminded him of 
an old echovlfellow who lived there. Frank 
Dangerfield and Charles Tempest had been 
staunch friends all their life, and though they 
were parted when Charlis went to Sandhurst, 
they had really managed to see a good deal of 
éach other, and had corresponded’ at intervsis 
during Tempest’s absence jn India. 

Dangerfield, was perhaps: the only person who 
thoroughly understood his old chum, and who 
realized how much the episode of Alice Grey had 
coat him. 

il go and look up.old Frank,” was Charles 
Tempest’s decision ; “he, at least, will have a 
welcome for me.” 

Mr. Tempest left bis luggage at an hotel in the 
near neighbourhood of the Strand, and strolled into 
the classic precincts of the Temple, where Dan- 
gerfield not only rented an oflice for the recep- 





lion of briefs (which never came), but lived, 
moved, and had his being. Three rooms and ® 
kind of box-like slip, just large enough to hold a 
desk, ahigh stool, and a boy-clerk comprised hin 
suite of chambers, and the last strongly ob- 
jected to Mr. Tempest’s entrance, assuring him 
that Mr. Dangerfield wae most particularly en 

gaged. 

“Take my card and ask when I can see him 
replied the intruder, The boy vanished, and 
Dangerfield speedily appeared, wrung his old 
friend’s hand, eyes, smile anc’ voice testifying tu 
the heartiness of hie welcome, 

_“ But you are busy,” demurred Tempest. 
“Tl call again.” 

Frank laughed. 

‘**T am idleness personified ; that young imp,” 
pointivg to the boy, “ makes all the difficulties 
he can in the way of strangers seeing me, with a 
view of impressing them with my importance, 
and the vast numbor of clienta who request my. 
services,” ‘ 

While he had becu speaking he led the way 
through a good-sized official-looking apartshent 
to a smaller room cosily furnished, in oak, which 
the presence of a number of pipes and yellow 
back novela, a strong smell of tobacco avhee, 
pictures on the walis, and bottled beer ov the 
table, proclaimed the private den of the rising 
barrister, 

‘’ Weil, old chappie,” he began, when he had 
pushed a big grandiather’s chair forward for hi 
friend, “how goes it? you don’t look hal/ ; 
yellow as I expected; 1 thought India turned 
people a pleasing shade of coppercolour.” 

© Not al! parts of it, and besides, Frank, I bave 
only been ove three years,” 

“ That's true, it seems much longer, I bad my 
first brief last week, Charley, and it was indorsed 
forty shillings, Don’t you think after euch mar- 
vellous luck, lam sure to be Lord Chancellor 
at the very least ?” 

“T think you look as jolly asa sandboy,’ re- 
torted Tempest, ‘and that I'd give all 1 have in 
the world for 5 our spirits,” 
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“ Well, what’s the good of fretting 1” retorted 
Frank. “TI have four hundred a-year of my owa, 
30 I shall not be. obliged to seek a refuge in the 
big house, where people wear a uuviform, and 

gars are unknown, And let me tell you, Charley, 
if a fellow's known to be a pauper, very little is 
expe‘ted of him and he really can have a jully 
time and yet spend very little. -I write some- 
thing for magazines; I don’t pick up many guineas 
but it’s better than nothing; In fact, I'm very 
cheerful, considering, and now you've left the 
gorvice, wa'll have some jolly times.’ 

‘' Have you sesn my stepmother lately $” de- 
maanded Tempest, who had introduced hit chum 
te the amall villa at Waldon before he left 
Sugland, 

“Not very: she asked me to speud Whitaun< 
tide a6 the Priory.” 

** And you dida’t got” 

“Woll, [ had a kind of fancy I should like you 
io show me theold place, aud ” here the barria- 
ter blushed like a girl—“ I'd other fish to fry.” 

* Moaniog you are engaged to be married} ” 

‘No I'm not!” Dangerfield replied, energeti- 
cally, “aud what's more I don’t suppose I ever 
hall be. But there’s a young lady-——-” he 
broka off in embarrassment, and Tempest laughed 
heartily. 

“s “hae are & great many young ladies, Frank,” 
he eaid, cheerfully, “ unless the world has altered 
very much, ‘“‘ Do you mean that you have lost 
your heart to one of them?” 

Nob exactly—she’s an awfully jolly girl, and 
T want to get introduced to her. Don’t let's 
talk about her, Tempest, you'd only ridicule my 
feelings, and—I tell you she’s perfect, just like a 
princess,” 

“I’m not sure that princesses are all perfect,” 
said Charles, with a amile, “ What's her name?” 

‘*f don’t know.” 

Tempest stared. 

“Tsay, Dangerfield, are you a candidate for a 
lunatic asylum 1” 

"TY eaid you'd laugh.” 

“Tam perfectly serious ; but to be in love 
witha girl and not know her name-——” 

‘It’s quite natural, I met her ia the street, 
and she asked me the way—don’t smile, Charles, 
there was no one else for her to ask-—and I 
walked about a mile with her. Somehow after 
that [ couldn’t get her out of my head, I saw 
her in church, and two or three times on the 
pier, but noone I asked about her seemed to 
<aow her name or where she lived, I thought at 
Whirsuntide a small eeaside place would be full, 
and [ raust meet wilh some one who knew her, 
but T didn’t.” 

* Poor old boy. Your courtship seems to labour 
ander difii culties.” 

Dangerfield changed the subject. 

*T suppose you are ¢ ving down to Weatshire ?” 

* Presently ; there’s no hurry.” 

“Wall, you alwaya were a cool hand. If J 
came into an estate unexpectedly I should be 
wild to see it,” 

“TY feel miserable when I think of the Priory,” 
said Tempest. “J ama bit of a fatalist, you 
know, Dangerfield, and when I remember. the 
history of the place during the last sixty gears, 
I feel inclined to fight shy of it. It’s on record 
that everyone who has had anything to do with 
the Priory in that time has been miserable,” 

Ts is haunted 1” 

“Not that I know of. My great grandfather 
broke hie wife's heart, and disicherited his 
younger daughter (my grandmother) because she 
married against his wishes. Her twin sister had 
an awful fate ; she married the worst man ip the 
county, who ill-treated her and ran off with 
another woman in less than twoyears; then she 
vet her whole affections on her son, and he was 
accidentally drowned before he was of age. My 
father was in the boat, too, and Mra, Aspendale 
could never forgive him for oscaping instead of 
Gerald, Then for twenty years the poor old 
womar lived alone, always trying some fresh 
hobb;, Finally she took a niece and her two girls 
to live at the Priory, and from what I gather, as 
her health declined, they got such a domination 
over her that she was virtually a prisoner in her 
own house and shamefully neglected besides. 


should not profit by their villainy, and so surrep- 
titiously she got a leayer to the house and made 
a willin my favour, A pretty shock it muzt 
have been to the Hurste when they heard it read.” 

Dangerfield looked bewildered. 

“That's a very different story to the one J 
heard, but I suppose you are sure of the facts |” 

om think so—who mentioned the Hursts to 
you ” 

“There was a man at college with me who 
lives close to Aspendale Priory; we weren't 
exactly friends, but we were fairly intimate, and 
to my surprise he turned up about a month ago, 
and wanted me to undertake some business for 
him. I had to tell him a barrister wasn’t a 
detective and declined, but I felt sorry for him, 
he seemed so desperately cut up.” 

* And was the businese about the Hurste ?” 

“Yes ; it seems Bailey (he’s a baronet and no 
end of @ swell) was in love with the elder Miss 
Hurst, whom he described as a model of good- 
ness and accomplishments, Old Mrs. Aspendale 
favoured the match, and he veritably believes 
disinherited her great niece, solely because she 
refused to be Lady B—-.” 

“ Oh, that’s nonsense!" said Tempest, cheer- 
fully, ‘there was the other sister, or the mother, 
if your would-be client's theory is correct, why 
didn’t they come in for everything. No; depend 
upon it, Frank, those three women were nothing 
batter than harpies, they wanted the poor old 
iady’s money, aud so they cut her off from all 
her own friends, and let her see vo one but them- 
selver. Sir Roger Bailey ought to congratulate 
himself on his escape.” 

** He doesn’t,” returned Dangerfield, grimly ; 
“but he looks the most commoni-place uaromantic 
sort of fellow ; he's desperately hard hit.” 

“ What did he want you to do?” . 

“Find his lady love! He's a simple fellow, 
and seemed to think barristers and detectives 
(whose duties, by the way, he mixes hopelessly) 
can do anything. It seems that the Hursts left 
Aspendale suddenly in the month of March, and 
froin that day. forward nothing whatever hae 
been heard of them ; they had many friends in 
the neighbourhood—Bailey described them as 
the most popular people in the place—and some 
of these had offered them a home till their plans 
were settled, but mo one had received so much 
as 8 line from them, 

‘They did not say good-bye toa living creature, 
and alady who was calling abt the Priory, only the 
~ before they left it, asserts that Mrs, Hurst 
told her they had made no plans, and expected 
to be at Aspendale quite another month,” 

“Weil,” said Charles Tempest, gravely, “I 
am thankful they have not settled in the neigh- 
bourhood. I own I wasa little afraid they might 
take a smal! house near the Priory, and —~” 

‘* Make a dead set at you,” concluded Danger- 
field, '‘ thinking if they couldn't have Aspendale 
for themselves one of the girls might as well be 
queen consort, eh 1" 

“ Well, I confess I have the strongest possible 
prejudice against them,” said Mr. Ten:pest, 
“and their sudden flight proves it is not ill- 
founded. People don't vanish like a shadow 
unless there is something wrong avout them.” 

Frank swiled. 

“Bailey seemed very crestfallen when I told 
him [ saw no way of helping him. I said that, 
even if he went to a detective, and the latter 
discovered the Hurets, I did nob see what it 
would avail him. He had already offered hie 
hand and heart, and while those were refused, it 
was impossible the family could take any other 
help from him.” 

he two friends dined together at Danger- 

Geld’s club, a very select one, for the impecunious 
barrister was in the best society in London, 
Then, as they sat smoking, Frank suddenly 
inquired, — 

“What are you going to do next? Shall you 
atay in London, or make straight for Aspen- 
dale!” 

“Oh, I shall stay a bit, I am in no hurry ; and 
there ought to be a lot going on in London in 
May, if it’s anything of @ season,” 

“There's plenty going on, and you'll be one of 
the pet eligibles of Belgravia, if you care about 





She had just spirit left to resolve her gaclora 


Under his friend’s auspices Charles Tempost 
went out a good deal ; hut, in leas than a week, 
he had had quite enough of being lionized a3 the 
best catch of the season, and told Frank he 
should go down to the Priory. 

“Can't you come with me, old fellow? You 
own yourself you are not burdened with briefs, 
and your lit pursnits can’t chain you to the 
Temple indeflaitaly. Come down with me to- 
morrow, and I promise to let you retura to your 
beloved chambers on Monday.” 

“Done!” said Dangerfield, cheerfully ; “ only 
make my excuses to Mre, Tempest, if she thinks 
gg. for refusing her invitation for Whitsun- 
ti ” 

“Tl tell her you were in pursuit of the 
particular fair one you covet for your own 
property. My step-mother approves of early 
marriages, so she'll take an interest in your 


romance. 

“Td rather you didn’t’ mention it,” sald Dan- 
field,» “I always tell Mrs. Tempest a briefless 
rister can’t afford to think of matrimony.” | 

A light broke on Tempest, He knew, none 

Vetter, that his step-mother had no particular 
refinement = feeling, ry oe. she was des- 

anxious rls should marry young. 
wevng Acomplia oe up now; and Danger- 
field, despite his ess, would be, according 
‘to their ‘mother’s views, a desirable son-in-law. 
@harles quite understood now why Frank had 
mot gone down to the Priory at Whiteuntide. 
He would not visit Mrs. Tempesb while her step- 
son was away lest he shoul give a colour to her 


They reached Weston station at tix o'clock. 
A carriage, with the Aspendale livery, was in 
waiting, and they drove rapidly to, the Priory. 
The beautiful horses, the luxu equipege, the 
powdered footmen brought home to’ pest. his 
wealth more really than anything had done 
before, 

The servants were drawn up in the hall to 
receive their new master. Mrs. Tempest, with 
her eldest girls (the younger ones were at achool), 
stood smiling in the background. It was a 
pleasant scene, but it depressed Charles. To his 
mind there was no heart in it. What could the 
servants care about a man they had never seen ? 
and, as for his step-mother, he knew perfectly 
that, so long as his purse was open to her, she 
could have dispensed with his presence, 

The butler, on behalf of the servants, said a 
few words of welcome, mentioning that he had 
besn at the Priory when Mr. Tempest’s father 
had made it his home; and that one or two of 
the elder servants well remembered Mr. Claude.: 

“ There’s others have come and gone since 
that, sir,” the old man concluded; “and we 
have nothing to say againstthem. But a house 
like Aspendale Priory needs a master; aod it’s 
more than thirty years since 9 gentleman had a 
voice in meneging the property, We're main 
glad to see you, Mr. Tempest, and we hope you've 
come to live among us,” 

“T hope so, too, my friends,” said Charles, 
heartily, “It won't be my fault. if Aspendale 
Priory does not hold up its head once more in 
the county as the home of true old English 
hospitality |” 

Dinner paszed off well. Bertha Tempest sat 
next Frank, and was, perbaps, a trifle too 
amiable to the yo barrister ; but a man will 
forgive a great deal to a pretty giri, and so 
Frank did not find her attentions irksome, and 
thoroughly enjoyed himself. 

By common consent nothing serious was dis- 
cussed. Jt was just a party of pleasant people 
met to talk over indifferent subjects ; but when 
the ladies had retired, Charles Tempest said 
suddenly,— 

“T’m afraid there's a tad half-hour in store 
for me, Frank, Mrs. Tempest wants to see me 
to-night on private business. I wonder what ib 
is? Haven’t the servante been attentive enough; 
or does she propose to give « ball to introduce 
the girls to the county ¢’ 

Frank looked at his id keenly. 

“ Before you have téte-d-tée, Charley, you 
had better make up your mind.” 
“ What in the world do you mean {” 





that sort of thing.” 


Mr. Dangerfield went on,— 
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“Thus far, I take it, Mrs. Tempest ison a visit 
to you. Now you have returned, things must be 
put on a different footing. She. probably expects 
you to ask her to remain with you as houvek 
and lady-hostese. Well, you mustn't do it if you 
ever mean to marry.” 

“ Why? ” 

“ Because you would be disappointing Mrs. 
‘Tempesd ly, and placiog your future wife in 
the position of an intruder.” 

Charles Tempest ao. 

“J don’t believe I ever marry, but I have 
no intention of asking my step-mother to make 
her home here. She has had a hard struggle, 
poor thing! I shall make her an allowance, but 
@e are not congenial enough to live together.” 

Mra, ee ye awaited him in the drawing- 
room after girls had retired,'and Dangerfield 
had—failing to Giscover a smoking-room—goue 
to enjoy &® weed in his own apartment, She 
icoked a little troubled, and Charles felt a strange 
pity for her, After all she had had a ‘very hard 
fight, and she could not help it that she was not 
a lady born, 

“Now, what is it?” he aeked, kindly. “ Be 
quite eure I will do my best. This fortune 
would give me no pleasure if I had to think of 
the children in poverty.” 

“T think you are the bess man I ever knew,” 
said Mra, Tempest wiping her eyes, “and I do 
hope you won't think me unkind ; but, my dear 
boy, I can’bstay here. I will come and see you 
from time to time—but to live at the Priory 
would kill me,” 

It was the last thing in the world he had 
expected her to say, and he felt a great relief 
that he should not have to tell her he wanted 
his home to himeelf, 

“ What's the matter with the poor old house ?” 
he asked, ~“ Is it haunted {” 

“Haunted?” said Mrs. Tempest, laughing 
almost hysterically, “Yes; by the memory of 
the Hursta Charles, I have heard of those 
women till I am weary of their very name, The 
servants quote them on all occasions, The few 
people who have called talk of no one elee, and 
the clergyman of the parish—who ought to know 
better—asked me if I was not afraid of a curse 
falling on us because we had robbed the widow 
and fatherleas. Of course I told him it was you 
—not ue,” 

“You admitted I was a robber, that was 
hardly Kind,” said Tempest, ‘‘but I think I 
understand. Still, you know as a facb no one 
did any robbing. If Mrs. Aspendale had died 
intestate we were her next-of-kin. The Hursts 
feathered their nesb well iw her lifetime no 
doubt.” 

“Tt’s been something awful,” said Mrs, Tem- 
pest. “Mr. Carley—the Weston lawyer-—told 
me I was a persecator, and Lady Bailey called me 
eusurper. I’m eure, Charles, [ never could have 
stood it, only I felt you were coming home and 
would put thivge right.” 

“T'll do my best. Now, as to money matters, 
if I pay the rent of a house in London, and allow 
you a thousand a-year, do you think you can 
manage? Ofcourse you must come to me for 
help when the girls want trousseaux and that 
sort of thing,” 

“TI think Mr, Dangerfield cares for Bertha,” 
observed Mra, Tempest a littic later, “and as 
you are so kind as to offer to help us, I should 
like to take a house at Netherton-on-Sea for the 
season, He is always backwards aud forwards 
at his uncle’s, so they would meet often and I 
am quite sure then something would come of it.” 

“You shall have the house at Netherton,” 


said Charles, “but don’t go matchmaking for 


Sertha or the others, only harm comes of it.” 

Mr. Tempest liked his half-sisters, and Bertha 
had always been his favourite. She was a hand- 
some good-tempered a of twenty-two and after 
he had seen her and Dangerfield together Charles 
thought with his step-mother they were 
Well euited. Surely it was better for Frank to 
marry a good innocent girl, whose whole past 
was an open book, than for him to waste his 
time f pursuing a shadow, and trying to find a 
young person he had seen only in the street, and 
at one or two public places, 





Charles duly informed Mr. Dangerfield that 
his relations would leave the Priory in June and 
— three or four months at Netherton-on- 

ea. 


‘They'd much better choose a nice lively 
place,” commented Frank; “ Netherton's as dull 
as ditch water.” 

‘Tt has risen into nots since I went to India, 
but everyone tells me ft is the coming place on 
the East Coast.” 

“Well, I don’t think Mrs. Tempest will like 
it. ‘Shall you join the party? if so I shali see 
something of you. I have an old uncle at Tolles- 
hunt Junction five miles off, and I often run 
down to see him, It was at Netherton I met 
my unknown.” 

* And you have been’ there since for the chance 
of meeting her again |” 

“T have met her again! I have seen her 
oa times in all, though I only spoke to her the 

rat.” 

“Look here, Frank,” said Tempest kindly. 
“You can’t be in earnest, You come of a good 
old family, You have had a University educa- 
tion and seen the besb socieby in London. You 
can’t really mean to marry @ girl you spoke to 
in the street whose very name even you don’t 
know ¢” 

“IF I can get introduced to her I shal try and 
win a hearing. Oh, { knew you'd laugh at me, 
old fellow, but it was love at first sight.” 

“She may be a shop girl!” 

“She is a lady,” asserted the other, “I 
expect she’s poor, Her gloves. were rather 
shabby, aud she travelled third-class.” 

‘Perhaps ‘she’s epgaged to someone else,” 
suggested Tempest, hopetully. 

“TI don’t think so; ehe wore no ring, It’s no 
use your preaching prudence to me, Tempest ; 
I teli you the mischief's doue. 1 lost my heart 
one April day.” 

If Netherton’s a small place I can’t under- 
stand your not finding.out her name.” 

Frank shook his bead. 

“Perhaps she had only just come to live 
there. I fancy the first time I saw her she had 
been’ house-hunting, Something she asked me 
made me thick so.” 

“ What was it?” 

**Tf many people came to Netherton,’ I told 
her there was very good society there, and ehe 
replied she ‘hated society,” She was in deep 
mourning.” 

A dead silence. Dangerfield look»d at his friend 
anxiously. 

‘*T suppose you saw the English papers out 
there ?”’ 

‘My good fellow, India isn't beyond the pale 
of civilization, and a regimental club takes alli 
the daily papere. What are you aiming at?” 

“It's only I couldn’t tell if you knew—Mrea, 
Dalton is a widow.” 

o What ¢”’ 

“Dalton died Jash August. I believe he bas 
left her badly off, and I thought--—” his ex- 
grevire eyes supplied the resb of the sentence. 

empeet shook his head, 

" She ig as lost to me as though she and nob 
poor Dalton lay dead and buried, [ don’t know 
how other people feel about ‘such things, but I 
could never marry a woman who had passionately 
loved her first husband any more than I could 
trust one who had once betrayed my faith.” 

“It is a long while ago,’ said Dangerfield, 
gruffly, “and you have never cared for anyone 
else. I thought you would be glad to know she 
was free,” 

Tempest shook his head. 

“*T have not been wearing the willow for Alice, 
I have avoided women since that—that affair, 
because it seemed to me most of them were 
false or weak—-but I have no regrets for her. I 
know now that Alice Grey could never have 
satisfied the cravings of my nature, I don’t 
know if I shall ever care for another woman ; 
but of this I am certain. If I worshipped one 
ever so, I would not make her my wife unless 
she gave me love for love!” 


a oe 





CHAPTER VI. 


RosaMonD was certainly the dominant spirit 
of the little family, and the report she carried 
back to Bloomsbury of Adelaide House made 
ber mother and aister regard Netherton very 
favourably ; but Mrs. Hurst would fain have 
taken a smaller house there and not let lodgings, 
The poor lady thought it awfully infra dig. to 
have strangers as inmates, and the girls had to 
prove to her most energeticaily that eighty 
pounds a-year would not. lodge, feed, and clothe 
—_ persons before she would hear of their 


n. 

“ Couldn’t we cke it out by our capitali” she 
asked, sadly. . 

“ We might live on the remains of Mr. Carley's 
cheque for eighteen mouths,” said Rosamond, 
“but ab the end of thom we should have to find 
some way of making money.” 

“And this is the only way thab. will keep us 
together,” said Moira, ‘‘The person at Adelaide 
House told Rosamond she an excellent old 
servant who would he able to stay on; 80 you 
‘see, mother dear, you wouldn't be worried at all, 
The servant would see the people sud wait ab 
table, I should do the needlework and keep the 
accounts while Rosamond would order in the 
things and choose the dinner. 

“Tf only you could have eared for Sir Roger,” 
sighed poor Mra. Hurst. “There, my dears, 
I don’t want to bea burden on you or a wed 
blanket, but when I think of the contraed 
between our prospects six monthe ago and now 
it is almost more than [ can bear.” 

However, at last, the girls won a reluctant 
consent to closing matters with Mrs, Mead ; and, 
then, before their mother had time to change her 
mind, one lovely April day they all weat down 
to Netherton, aud took possession of Adelaide 
House. 

It was a very pretty dwelling, and really fur- 
nished in a superior style ; but, for the future 
lodgers, Mrs. Hurst would have been delighted 
with her abode, So the girls, with loving tact, 
never discussed the question of “letting” before 
her, but taking counsel with Jaue (who had been 
Mrs, Mead’s factotum for three years), themselves 
drew up a little plan for future guidance. 

Roughly epeaking, there were three sitting- 
rooms and six bedrooms, bub they must retain 
the smallest parlour and three of the upper 
rooms, so that they had only five to offer to 
lodgers. 

Jane reported that the drawing-room and bed- 
room above had fetched four guineas in the 
season, the diving-room “set” went for three, 
unlese the other bedroom was thrown In; but 
this was often requisitioned by a single guest 
who took his meals with the family, 

“We couldn’t do that,” said Rosamond ; “I 
should hate anyone who had aright to come te 
our table and put their knife into our butter,” 

The season proper did not begin till June; but 
early in May the first jodgers appeared, two 
elderly ladies and their maid. They had been to 
Adelaide House three years runring, and were 
quite intimates of Jane. As their maid waited 
on them, the question of a second servant did not 
arise, and Rosamond joyously remarked that it 
was three guineas and a balf a-week clear profit. 

The Misa Masons were quiet, inoffensive old 
souls, disposed-to be very kind to their fair young 
landladies and gently compassionate of the mother 
they never saw. 

“They mean well, dear old things,” said Moira 
one day, when she had watched them start for a 
long drive-—the maid humbly occupying the back 
aeat—" but their pity is just little trying, and 
I have no doubt they tell their friends that we 
are reduced gentlewomen who have seen better 
days. Ugh! pride dies hard, Rose, and some- 
times I Aat: Adelaide House and everything 
connected with ip,’ 

Rosamond nodded, 

“It is go dull,” she said, with» sigh; “the 
season will be beginning directly, and Netherton 
will be quite gay, but you and I shall be out of 
everything. We don’t know a ¢ sature in the 


place, and we are not likely to. Zou sce, Maira, 
we inherited Mrs, Mead’s status with her house ; 
she was known as ‘a most respectable woman 
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who let lodgings.’ Adelaide House has been a 
lod ging- house ever since it was built, and no one 
would ever think of calling on its mistrees.” 

“ Don’t lodging-house keepers ever call on cach 
other }” bazarded Moira. 

“ Heaven forbid! But, no, of course they 
don’t ; they wouldn’t have time.” 

“Well,” and Moira gave a stifled yawn, “it 
would be nice to know just one or two people 
who wouldn’t slight us on account of our poverty, 
or pity us as the Masons do. Confers, Rose, that 
it is woefully dull? Mother reads novels and 
knite—knits and reads novels, and really gets 
along pretty well. But I do miss our ponies and 
carriage. l’d give anything for a really good 
game of tennis, or a dance, and a dinner-party 
would eeem like the millennium to me!" 

“Let's go upstairs and sit in the drawing- 
room,” said Rosamond. “Jane says the best 
rocms never let before June. I believe iv’s this 
dreary little room, looking on to nothing but a 
brick wall, which gives ue the blues. Afterall the 
sittiog rooms at the Priory to have one apart- 
ment, nine feet oquare, for meals, boudoir, study 
and reception room, is a trifle hard.” ‘ 

* Come along,”’ returned Moira, “we'll sit in 
state in the drawing-room, and make believe 
we're the people who will presently pay four 
guineas a-week for the use of it. I begin to wieh 
they would make baste ; every week which passes 
without their coming makes us lose eighty-four 
shillings |” 

Moira sighed as she spoke. How often they 
had given four guiness for a single article of dress 
which took their fancy! 

The drawing-room was the best feature of 
Adelaide Houce. Ib had two aspects; south and 
east, Two windows faced the sea, another looked 
out on toa pretty flower garden, while all three 
opened on to the verandah round whose white 
columns climbed agloire de Dijon rose, already in 
full bud for it was a very early season. 

Moira took a chair close to the window, flung 
it open and looked out towards the sea, It wae 
blue as eapphires, and bad just a sprinkling of 
foam to show that it was not so smooth as timid 
sailors would have wished. 

Rosamond went to the piano, and opening it 
began to play alow dreamy nocturne, They never 
touched the instrument when the lodgers were 
at home. In fact they hardly ever went into the 
drawing-room ; both felt shy of getting used to 
the room because, in that case they would have 
missed it so terribly when they bad to give it up. 

Rosamond’s nocturne was not half finished 
when Jane threw open the door and annouuced,— 

A gentleman about the rooms, Miss Martin.” 

To do the servant justice, it was not her fault 
the young ladies were taken unawares. She was 
crossing the ball; when she saw the gentleman 
approaching the front door, She opened it before 
he could knock, and hearing his errand, did not 
like to keep him waiting on the threshold while 
she went to warn the sisters, Besides Jane was 
used to consider a lodger such a prize that much 
muat be sacrificed to secure him. 

She knew in an abstract sense that the Miss 
Martins preferred her to interview the lodgers, but 
as this gentleman bad already seen them she 
left him to them with no compunction, and closed 
the door on anu as embarrassed trio a8 could have 
been found, 

Charles Tempest recovered himse!f first, 

“ Your landlady has left me to explain my in- 
trusion, Iam seeking rooms in Netherton, and 
I like the position of this house, MayI aak if 
you are likely to vacate the roome soon }” 

Moira blushed crimson and looked at Rosa- 
mond ; the elder girl was equal to the emergency, 

“We are nob lodgers; my mother is the— 
landlady, but she is not strong, and so Jane— 
the woman you saw—generally sees to things 
for her. You can have the rooms this afternoon 
if they suit you.” 

Moira came to her sister’s help. 

‘The house is very quiet, and there are no 
children,” she said, repeating Jane’s favourite 
formula, ‘‘ We have two elderly ladies in the 


dining-rooras, but they are quite the other side 
of the house and you would not be troubled by 
them.” 

“JT have come down to look for a furnished 








house for my mother,” said Mr. Tempest ; “ if I 
find one I might wish to stay in Netherton some 
months. . 

“The bed-room over this is the same size, the 
rent is four guineas, and Jane is a good cook,” 
said Rosamond, *‘ perhaps,” with a cha 
smile, “ you could come for a week and see how 
you liked it,” 

Mr. Tempest agreed. Probably no lodger ever 
asked fewer questions, but he recognised at once 
that the sisters were ladies, and he could not 
bear to treat them as inferiors, Besides, he re- 
flected, if he was uncomfortable he could pay a 
week's rent and move on. The servant had 
looked capable and the house seemed clean and 
well cared for. 

“T will go back to the station and tell them to 
send up my luggage,” he said courteously, “ will 
yeu kindly tell your servant I should like tea at 
five o'clock ?” 

He was gone. The sisters took counsel with 
Jane, who was jubilant. 

“Only one gentleman | we are in luck, Miss, 
I’ve known four people squeeze themselves into 
the best bed-room, and a gentien-an’s easier to 
do for than ladies, Notso fussy, What did you 
say his name was, Miss Rose 1” 

“I never asked him,” confessed Rosamond, 
‘ Never mind, Jave, it is sure to be on his 
ug ” 

But when the porter brought up a portman- 
teau and hat box, the sisters had a shock, for on 
each was painted in neat black letters, C,. Tem- 
pest, while to make assurance doubly sure, 
among the many labels half effaced, was a 
newish looking one proving that the man- 
teau had recently travelled from Weston to Pad- 
dington. 

Moira caught hold of Rosamond as though she 
needed protection from some danger. 

“We must send him away,” she said breath- 
lessiy; “it would kill mother to have bim here,” 

“We want the money eo badly,” objected 
Rose, “and what could we tell Jane, what excuse 
could we make to him without betraying our 
secret? No, Moira, we are Martins not Hursts, 
Charlies Tempest never injured the Martine-—we 
shall have to go through with it,” 

“Oh, don’t,” pleaded Moira, "to have our 
worst enemy under our roof seems more than we 
can bear.” 

The porter had lingered unduly before be came 
to Adelaide House, and as Moira spake the gate 
clanged noisily, Charles Tempest was coming up 
the front garden; their decieion must be made at 


once, 
(To be continued). 








PAYING THE PENALTY. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 


By the great exertion of the doctors, Rachel 
was brought back from the very verge of death ; 
yet she was by no means out of danger. 

She must be taken where there were rest and 
quiet, they declared—-the busy hotel life would 
completely prostrate her, For instance, to go on 
some farm would be best for her. 

** Anything you say. doctor,” returned Andrew, 
delighted beyond words at the thought of getting 
out of the fashionable hotel, where everyone 
seemed to be making fun of him every time be 
stepped into the dining-room. 

One day he asked the proprietor if he had any 
particular objection to his eating in the kitchen, 
adding,— 

“We allurs eat in the kitchen ab home at the 
old farm-house, Nobody eats in the parlour 
thar.” 

The clerks stuffed their handkerchiefs in their 
mouths to prevent laughing outright at him. 

Mr, Davis replied that only the servants eat 
there. 

“TI wouldo’t mind that a bit,” declared 
Andrew. “ At hum the farmban’s allurs fell to 
and eat alongside o’ us.” 





Upon Mr. Davis's repeated declaration that he 
could not manage it for him, Andrew had taken 
pe phgrartret iipie dg vay hat nya 
wi ight the order to go to t! with 
ita green Soldano freedom sory nat: 
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as it defrayed much of their expenses. 

“She will have a « view from her 
window,” said Mre, Weston, nodding toward the 
next house, “It overlooks the adjoining little 
farm with its queer inmate,” 

“I stiould be very much pleased to take you 
through the place,” said the farmer, addressing 
Andrew and his.wife. 

And thus it happened, looking oud wearily 
from the little attic window, to his great i 
Paul Verrell caw Andrew and Marion Lee 4 
across the fields of the adjvining farm, 

What were they doing there? he wondered. 
There was but one explanation that came to him 
—that they were searching for him, 

At firet a shudder of agony passed over him, 
that the friends of his youth should be hunting 
him down in this way. 

He remembered how pleased they had once 
been with hie visits, It seemed to him that he 
was living in a different world. 

All would have gore well with him had not 
the beautiful Daphne, like a shadow, ned 
his path. 

How could he ever have fancied himself in love 
with that bright, bold, daring creature. Ib had 
been a case of infatuation aud not of love, Bu>d 
he could never undo what had been done, never 
while the stars shone or the sun gave light, 

As Paul watched from his attic window he 
caught sight of a slim figure reclining in a willow 
chair on the lawn, 

His heart gave one great throb, He knew whe 
it was—it must be Rachel. 

The discovery of her near presence brought him 
so much joy that his friend, when he drove up 
~ evening, was greatly surprised at the change 
n him, 

It was with great difficulty that Paul could 
restrain himeelf from rushing out and telling him 
of his discovery. 

“T just drove out to tell you that they are tc 
be your near neighbours,” said Dunstan, grimly ; 
“ao you had better get out of here as soon as you 
can. You could not remain a prisoner in the 
house, and to go out into the nds would be 
an experiment which you had better not under- 
take, unless,” he added, with a grave smile, 
“von are prepared to disguise yourself com- 
pletely.” 

* Quite a good suggestion. I think I will do 
that,” eaid Paul, eagerly. “I have a broad- 
brimmed straw hat, a pair of farmer's overalls, a 
pea-jacket, a wig, and a pair of blue goggles, 
which wi!l make me look like a farm hand. I 
will don the disguise and stay here,” declared 


Paul. 

**— doubt very much whether you could 
disguise yourself successfully,” said his friend, 
dubiously. “Your walk, your gestures—a 
thousand things might betray your identity to 
those who know you so well,” 

“T will rick it,” said Paul, ‘ There is only one 
difficulty ; your servant, the deaf mute, may 
betray me.” 

“Toat is utterly impossible,” said Dunstan. 
“No one hereabouats, save myself, can understand 
him, Besides, he takes very little notice of any- 
thing. Very likely he has not noticed your 
appearance at all, and therefore will not observe 
the change.” 

Although Paul was very much inclined to 
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doubt this, he found it was actually true, The 
eld man rarely even looked up, and did not detect 
the change. ‘ 

“ ] declare I would not recognise you tmayeelf if 
i-met you accidentally in the village,” said 
Danstan. ‘ There is only one thing wrong with 
your make-up ; your bands are too smooth and 
white for the gardener which you represent ; 
but a few days’ exposure to the sun will remedy 


And so it proved. Paul spent most of his time 
in the garden, ae near his neighbour's place as he 
dared approach. He watched with heart in 
bis eyes, and he was at length rewarded by seeing 
Rachel’s dear form at the window. 

He made the acquaintance of Farmer Weaton 
ove day when Andrew Lee was not with him, 
and casually inquired about the sick person whom 
be had seen. 

The loquacious farmer was only too pleased to 
give him the desired information. This gave him 
an opportunity to inquire, day by day, how 
Rachel was getting along, without showing the 
deep anxiety he felt. 

When he heard that she was getting a little 
stronger, he was filled with the keenest delight. 
How he wished that there was something he 
could do for her. He was overjoyed beyond 
measure when he heard, one day, that the doctors 
had decided that Rachel should spend part of each 
day in the grounda. 

"We have fixed upa shady nook for ber at the 
ead of the garden,” went on Farmer Weston, who 
was telling Paul the good news, “There she wili 
Some of the time, with her fancy work or a 
hb ee 

Suddenly a stillness came over Paul and the 
farmer ; for, as they were speaking, Rachel her- 
self came slowly down the borde:ed path, 

“I don’t believe I know your name?” asked 
che farmer, turning to Paul. 

“Dunstan,” he replied, quickly, assuming his 
friend's name, 

“Oh, a brother, eh, to the young man who 
ewus the place ?” 

Paul nodded. He was a brother attorney, 
tot. far as he could stretch the 
tru 

Rachel would have turned into a side path, but 
the farmer called to her, and she had no alterna- 
tive bub to approach them. 

In his clumsy, awkward fashion, the farmer 
went through a rough form of introduction. 
Rachel raised her eyes to the bearded face of the 
tan before her, but they could not pierce the 
blue glassea. 

She did not recognise him. 

But if he were to speak—ah! then she would 
be sure to recognise him. 

Rachel paid little heed to the stalwart figure. 
The stranger seemed to her an awkward, bashful 
young farmer, like those she was used to seeing 
at home. But there was something about him 
that seemed to hold her attention, she could not 
tell why. 

“Tam a stranger in this community, but I 
think I shall like it here,” said Rachel, “ everyone 
is 80 good and kind to me.” 

He murmured some utintelligible words ahe 
did not hear. 

“T should like to take long rambles in the 
fields now and then; but I cannot, for I am 
lame,” sighed Rachel. 

How Paul wished with all hia heart that he 
dare pick her up in his etrong arms and carry her 
over the hills and dells toward which her eyes 
roamed so longingly. 

_ It seemed to him that he had never appreciated 
tao rare beauty and sweetness of Rachel as much 
aa he did then ; and to know that she loved him, 
and that he had wrecked her life, seemed to him a 
thought more cruel than death for him to endure, 
He wanted to speak to her, but he dared not, 
lest the sound of his voice should betray him. 

He could scarcely repress the impulee to 
catch her in his arms and caress the dark hair, as 
he had done a thousand times before, kiss the pale 
cheeks and white so drawn with and 
fold het close to the madly beating heart that 
loved her so, Then he would start back with the 
pain of death stabbing his very soul, remember- 
ing that it was wrong to have such longings, for 





he was now the husband of another, and that 
other her own twin sister, Daphue-——her treacher- 
ous, beautiful, golden-haired twin sister, who had 
the face of an angel and the heart of « veritable 
demon pulsiog in her bosom. He turned from 
her with a sbudder, and Rachel wondered why 
the young man went away and left her so 
abruptly. 

She made her way slowly back to the house, 
thinking of the awkward stranger with the rough 
farm-clothes and the long, slender white hands 
that twitched so nervously. Somehow she could 
not bring herself to speak to her aunt Marion 
about the stranger who lived on the adjoining 
farm. She did not see him again for a week. 

Every day Rachel limped down to her rustic 
seat under the oak tree, and. sitting there in the 
sunshine, with clasped hands and a far-away look 
in her eyes, she would give herself up to thoughts 
of Paul, her false lover. She would cry out 
silently to Heaven from the depths of her heart 
to grant her one prayer—to give her back his love 
again, Thus ehe would ait for long hours, little 
dreaming that a pair of burning eyes were 
watching her eagerly from the other side of the 
hedgerow. 


OHAPTER XIX. 


*'] must go away from here,” said Paul Verrell. 
* The sight of her sweet face, day by day, being 
eo near, and yet, eo far removed from me by 
fate, is almost killing me. I cannot stand it this 
way much longer; it will certainly drive me to 
— tion, I almost think [ am losing my 


For three days Paul Verrell studiously avoided 
the place where he was wont to meet Rachel in 
her morning rambles ; and, to her great surprise, 
the girl found that she missed the eccentric 
stranger who had crossed her path so suddenly 
and as suddenly disappeared. 

She found herself listening for his footsteps, 
just as she had listened for Paul's ia that past 
which was such a bitter-sweet memory to her, 

The days lengthened into a week ; still he 
a not; and with a aigh Rachel said to her- 
self, — 

“Why must every one in whom I take an 
intereat die out of my life?” 

Her eyes often wandered over in the direction 

of the little farm-house, 
_ She was thinking of the stranger one day as 
she wandered down the path that led over the 
meadow and down toward a little brook that 
skirted the fields beyond. 

The distance was considerable to Rachel, and 
she sunk down upon a mossy stone to reat. 

Off in the distance, where the marsh lands lay, 
she could see the birda of prey wheeling about in 
theair. Could it be that harm had befallen the 
young man, and that he had wandered off to 
A aad of which such strange stories were 
tol 

When she reached the house, she determined 
to make inquiries about him of the farmer, and 
learn whether he had gone away or not. 

Quite exhausted from her journey, and finding 
the air so cool and refreshing, Rachel never knew 
just how it happened, but; somehow she dropped 
into a deep sleep, wherein she seemed to hear the 
murmur of the wind and strange, low whisperings. 
How long she lay there she never knew. 

Suddenly she woke up with a start. One 
ip and « terrible cry broke from her lips. 

he sprang to her feet, but her ehaking limbs 
refused to carry her a single atep from where she 


stood, 

Standing in the path, directly before her, wasa 
mad bull rushing straight upon her. Its eyes 
gleamed like fire, and ewitted a shower of eparks. 

She felt the horrible thing coming nearer and 
nearer, but she could not have moved hand or 
foot to save her life had it been depending upon 
it. Her very senses seemed reeling, her lips 
would not even utter the faint cry that came to 
them. 

Nearer and nearer it came. She could feel its 
hot breath upon her cheeks, Another instant 
and it would toss her. 

“P.ul!” she sobbed. The name was rung oud 





on the air in the most pitiful voice that ever was 
heard. “ Paul, save met” 

Another instant and all would have been over 
with beautiful Rachel Hilton, had not a tall form 
eprung quickly forward, 

A stout cane whirzed through the air, and the 
next instant the huge animal was writhing in 

ony from a well-directed blow. 

“Thank Heaven, I have saved yon!” cried a 
ringing voice. 

Rachel ewayed to and fro, like a leaf in a gale. 
The next inetant she had fallen in a dead faint at 
the feet of her rescuer. 

In a moment he was kneeling beside her. 

Neither the wondering birds vor the sighing 
breeze that rippled past her ever told of how he 
caught her in hig arms, and covered her face and 
eyes, and the ceoft-falling masses of dark hair that 
lay on her white brow, with passionate kisses, 

He knew that it was wroug—that he had no 
right ; but he cried out to himeelf that it was 
for the last time ia this world, He would never 
trust himself to look upon her face again, or to 
come withia sound of her voice. 

He had made arrangements 40 go far away on 
the morrow ; he had teen undecided about going 
thatday. Sumething seemed to keep him there. 
Now he knew what it was—Heaven had decreed 
that he should eave her | 

In the bitterness of that hour he cursed him- 
eelf for ever turning from bis allegiance for a 
pretty-faced will-o’-the-wiep whose only interest 
in himself was that he was heir to his uncle’s 
fortune. 

If Rachel could only know what he suffered in 
that moment, He wondered that he lived through 
it, that hearts could endure so much without 


breaking. 

It required the greatest effort of his life to lay 
her down in the long green grass, and to summon 
the farm-bauds, who were working in the fields, 
to carry her to the house. 

He would not leave the neighbourhood until 
he heard that she had not suffered from the 
shock of the great ordeal which she had 
passed. After that, he would go quietly away. 

He was pacing restlessly up and down his room 
the next morning, when he saw the old farmer 
hurriedly crossing the fields. 

Paul ran down two steps at a time to meet 
him, hie heart all in a fiutter, 

“The young girl—how is she?” he asked, 
hoarsely, 

*' She doesn’t seem to feel so well this morning,” 
said the farmer, ‘‘aud we've sent for a doctor. 
It’s really too bad that she has taken this sort of 
aturn just now, for she’s a mighty pretty girl, 
and it would be a terrible thing if her relapse 
resulted fatally.” 

“Io could not take a turn of that kind,” 
answered Paul, with undisguised deep concern 
written upon every feature. “ Of course, her 
aunt—her friends—are taking the best of care of 
her. They have not shown any new sigas of 
alarm, have they ¢” 

“No; they are hopeful that she passed the 
crisis favourably—that is only a sort of weaknees, 
from which she will recover before long.” 

Paul Verrell was silent a moment, During 
that time he was gathering courage to ask an all- 
important question. 

In that self-same moment a beautiful, tear- 
stained face, framed in soft, nut-brown hair, 
flitted before his mental vision as he had seen it 
last in that eventful time. A quivering, tremu- 
lous voice sounded in his ears, praying loudly for 
her lover to hasten to her rescue, and begging 
him, for the love they once bore each other, to 
save her from the ragieg bull, A moment 
more, and he had stood before her, and when she 
had failen into his arms, too horror-stricken for 
words, he had carried the drooping, inanimate 
little figure away from danger, and had her re- 
moved safely to her home. That meeting had 
a] most broken his heart, he told himeelf. 

Paul drew near the old farmer, and all uncon- 
sciously he laid a white hand on hiz shoulder, and 
hia eyes, which burned strange'y bright, looked 
into the other's as he asked, huskily,— 

“Perhaps she— the young lady, is delirious iu 
her fever, Does she say anything that would lead 
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her friends to suppose she has something that is 
troubling her?” 

The farmer drew back, a thoughtful expression 
crossing his face. 

‘*T will tell you,” he anewered, shaking his 
head sadly ; “ but I don't want it to go further, 
young man. Young girls often get strange freake 
tuto their pretty heads, and I ani sure this one 
has bat a kinder love romance in her life, young 
as she is,” - 

“If she has bad a lover, does she care for him 
now, I wonder!” the young man asked, with 
pitiful eagerness, calming himself by a great 
effort to hear the answer. 

“She must love him a great deal, I should say, 
to be lying there sobbing over his going away, 
asking if she could only see him once more, and 
begging him to forget another girl, whom I am 
very much inclined to believe has at some time 
Fs other crossed her path and taken him from 

er.” 

Paul was conscious that his face was fluehivg 
painfully, that the hand which grasped the 
farmer’s shoulder was trembling fearfully, He 
was almost betraying the great love which he had 
for Rachel, and the usually calm, steady man 
pe too much agitated to attempt to frame a 
reply. 

Paul Verrell stood motionless before him for 
another minute ae the farmer went on—, 

“T have no patience with men of that kind, 
who can wound the tender hearts of girle with- 
out even eo much as regret. There is no 
punishment severe enough for them for their 
cruel deception. It ie the wickedest sin they 
could be guilty of under heaven !” 

A great change came over the young man, and 
he made up his mind then and there that as soon 
as Rachel recovered he would come back and have 
a short interview with her, though the painfal 
ordeal killed him. He would confess all that 
had taken place after Daphne had come to the 
farm-house that fatal day, even to that mockery 
of a marriage which had been go short-lived ; plead 
on hie bended knees for her forgiveness, and 
when the granted it to him, then he would go 
far ‘away where she should never see his face 
egain. 

“ You are rather an intelligent young man, and 
I should like to have you come over and see 
what you think of the case,” 

Paul needed no second invitation, but ac- 
companied the farmer with alacriby. 

Rachel lay on a bed, moaning piteously as 
he entered the room. 

Tt touched him to the heart to see how white 
her face was. There was no recognition in the 
blue eyes, whose glance swept pasthim. Aunt 
Marion was bending over her, but she suddenly 
drew back with bitter words on her li 

“She is always thinking of him,” she 
muttered. ‘I only wish the vengeance of 
Heaven would strike him for what he bas done, 
for I never can forgive him—never |” 

Paal drew back, How hardly they muat feel 
against him to speak of him like that ! 

He felt very angry with himself for coming 
there. 

Aunt Marion came hurriedly toward him, hold- 
ing out her hands, saying,— 

“May Heaven shower blessings on you, sir, for 
saving our precious darling’s life!” 

Paul turned pale beneath ais disguise. He 
wondered which prayer Heaven would hear—-to 
curse him or to bless him. Before he could utter 
the words that rose to his lips, a strange event 
happened, 





CHAPTER XX. 


Pavi moved burriedly up to the couch and 
bent over the eufferer. A thrill seemed to pass 

ver the girl’s whole frame, her lipa smiled a faint 
welcom Paul took the seat beside her. 

How he longed to raise the little white hand 
to his lips and to cover it with kieses ! 

[t so happened that for a moment the atten- 
tion of those who were present was called to 
another matter, and Paul found himself practi- 
cally alone with Rachel 

He ealled her name softly, eagerly, His voice 





seemed to bring her back from the reverie into 


which she had wandered, 

“Rachel,” he whispered, “do—do you ‘not 
know me}. Hash ! do not cry out or utter a word, 
It is [~Panl |” 

Saying the words, he snatched off the glasses 
and the falee moustache, and looking up, she 


hispered ; ‘do not let them 
know it is me, or they will not let me remain 
here.” 

A little glad cry broke from her lipe—a cry 
that eeemed to well up from the very depths of 
her heart. \ 

“Ob, Paul!” she whispered, faintly, “ have 
you come back to meat last }” 

Faint as the words were, Aunt Marion heard 
them, and with one bound she reached the bed- 
side, 

One glance, and with a cry of rage so fierce 
that those who heard it never forgot it, she sprung 
like a tiger toward him, 

“Is it you?” she cried. Ab, I thought so? 
Something told me that you, who pretended to 
bea farmer living next door, were in disguise, and 
I had my suspicions all along that you might be 
Paul Verrel. Andrew |" she cried, “come here 
quickly | Ihave tracked him down at last; See 
the villain has dared come into our very midst 
to look upon his fiendish work j” 

With the strength and agility of a tigress she 
swayed him too and fro, shook him in her strong 
grasp, hurling the wildest of epithets at bim 
from between her clenched teeth. 

“ Tb was not enough that you deserted Rachel,” 
she cried, “broke your al vows for a 
younger, prettier face, but you tried to put her 
out of the world when you abducted her from 
the hotel. It was only by « miracle that we saved 
her.” 

“1 do not want to lay my hands on him, lest I 
should commit murder |’ Andrew cried, excitedly, 
“ You know that, Marion.” 

** Will you not hear what I have to say in my 
own defence, Andrew and Marion Lee?” he 
erled. “For Rachel's sake, listen to me, You 
owe me that much at least.” 

‘*We owe you nothing bub our averlasting 
hatred!” cried the old man, fiercely, trembling 
with rage. ‘I will call the police and band you 
over to them ; you shall suffer for what you have 
done.” 

‘No, no!” cried Rachel, faintly, “I forgive 
all, Aunt Marion 1 Do not do him barm !” 

Just then an idea came to Marion Lee that she 
meant to execute at once, 

“There is but one way, air, by which you can 
save yourself,” she returned, “‘and that is to 
make reparation by keeping your troth to Rachel. 
If you refuse, then the fate you eo richly deserve 
will be meted out to you in full measure.” 

Paul fairly gasped for breath, It was like 
boldivg out nectar to a man dying of thirst. Ab! 
what would he not have given to have wedded the 
idol of bis heart ? 

How could he tell them the bitter truth / 

“ T will give you just one half hour to make up 
your mind,” said Marion Lee, thrusting him into 
a small apartment at the rear of the room. 

Tt was a sort of large, old-fashioned clothes- 
press in which Paul found himeelf, with a high, 
eroall window in it scarcely than his two 
hands, and affording barely light enough for him 
to survey the place about him, 

“J will remain here but a short time,” he told 

himself, with a ring of bitterness in his voice, “TI 
am afraid the happiness that I intended to bring 
to Rachel will end in disaster, I had only meant 
to take one last look at her, and then to go far 
away.” 
Then, in the midst of his painful reverie, a 
strange thought came to him—a subtle 
temptation, as it were, that he could not shake 
off, try as hard as he would. ‘They had both 
insisted upon him marrying Rachel, and would 
accept no excuse for ite not taking 

It was surely e case of fate bringing them to- 
gether, If they would accept no other alternative 
than a marriage, would it be so very wrong, he 
asked himself, to conceal from them his former 
union, and make good his troth to Rachel whom 
he idolized, by a marriage with her? 





had entered into with Dephne Hilton to be found 
out.. Ib was a desperate chance’; hé Would truet 
everything to fate. 

He waited calmly until Marion Lee again *put 


in an a ce, in itis 

y ” she said, grimly, ae she stood 
facing him, “ what fave you to say, Mr. Pau) 
Verrell #” 

“ You really wich the to take place }” 
he asked, his voice trembling 

“To be sure!” she ret asperity. 
“Anything that will add to my Rathel’s 
 happi is my first thought, 


For Rachel's sake, then, he made up his mind 
that he would let the on, come what 
might. If trouble came of it, he would face it 
out oe bitter end) Other men had risked 
everything—ay, life, liberty, everything on earth 
—for the sie of the women they towed, and will 

come. 


A sigh broke from Marion’s lip. 

“ You should never have her, after the terrible 
trick you played upon her, if I could help myself. 
When a man deceives a woman once, he is never 
again to be trusted; though the whole world 
believed in him, I should still distrust him. I 
have lost all respect for you. ‘Do nob think that 
your ready compliance to marry Rachel deceives 
me one particle ; you are simply marrying her 
because she inherite your uncle’s vast bh,” 

“Stop there!” be cried. “It efalee! Say 
whatever else you like, but do not accuse me 
of mercenary motives in connection with this mar- 
riage, for i is false. Whatever I may do, will be for 
love of Rachel alone.” 

When Andrew Aes © be decision he com- 

essed bis lips tightly together. 
eed shall not have a word to’say,” he muttered, 
‘and if trouble comes of it, he cannot . blame 
me.” t 

When the matter was placed before Rachel, 
that Paul was pleading so very hard to marry her 
then and there, the light that came over her face 
was pitiful to behold. 

“You must be mistaken, it is Daphne whom he 
lovee, and not me!” And her voice quivered 1 
little. 

“No!” cried Paul, springing quickly forward, 
“It is you whom I love, Rachel! Trust me— 
believe me! I would lay down my life for a t 
Your sister’s beauty fascinated me, I will admit, 
but with such women, when they are out of sight 
they are ous of mind. I will devote my whole life 
to making you happy !” 

For answer, she placed her little hand in hie, 
whispering faiotly : 

“T will trust to you, Paul.” 

Rachel decided that she must be married at the 
little church at the edge of the lane. 

She wae too weak to walk ao far just and 
80 it was postponed till the following 

When Paal left the farm-house on that day io 
which the decision was reached, Marion wat 
him ont of sight from the window. ‘ 

“Ido not expect to ever lay. eyes upon him 
again,” she declared, grimly. “The i 
should have taken here. He fled from 
Rachel! before, and + has been dome once cao 


be done 

“Oh, I think he will come back,” said Andrew. 
“Tf he doesn’t ‘it will not kill Rachel.” 

“fam not so sure about that,” said Aunt 
Marion, grimly. “She could never stand anotber 
blow dealt at her heart, Despite all, she still 

ta Aunt Marion’s expectations 

con to Aun! a a 
Paul came the next day, and the next, and each 
succeeding day during the week that followed, 
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until at last the arrived upon which the 
wedding was to take 
It was thought best that Paul should not 
reveal his identity in the neighbourhood, as it 
would re-open the terrible scandal which had 
t pe OR ie 
The quietly and the 
could go back to the farm afterward. J 7 


Once out of this locality Paul could throw off 


his disguise, and be.his own natural self again, 

To Rachel his presence was as sunshine is to 
a drooping flower, She rallied with amazing 
rapidity, and yom her marriage-morn she looked 
eo sweet and fair, so bright-eyed, with the wild- 
rose bloom blushes dy her dimpled cheek, 
that it wae hard to believe she had paysed through 
so much suffering and sorrow. 

Paul caught hie breath as he gazed at her, and 
every pulse iu his being thrilled, How he loved 
her—ay, idolized her ! 

He would rather have given up his whole soul 
then and there, than to have parted with Rachel. 
He would brave Heaven and earth to cal! her his 


own, 

‘Ah! was there ever so mada love !” he asked 
bimeelf, He would go blindly on to the end, 
without counting the cost-—live for love, and love 
alone, letting each day bring what it might, not 
daring to think of the future, 


te ne eee 


CHAPTER X XT. 


Bora “Aunt Marion and Andrew, aud even 
Rachel noticed how pale Paul was as they drew up 
in a carriage before the door. The little church 
was scarcely a:mile distant, yet it was thought 
best for Rachel not to exert herself to walk even 
that distance, 

The farmer and his wife at whose house they 
had been stopping little dreamed of the tragedy 
that was being enacted under their very eyes. 
They thought that the young man from the ad- 
joining farm had fallen in love with the pretty 
leme girl at firat eight—that his saving her from 
the mad bull had te a betrothal and a hasty 


warrlage, 

“ Ab, well, what is to be, will be,” they had 
declared, “It was surely ‘fate’ that she should 
— here to meet the one Heaven. intended 
or her,” 

What a beautiful morning it was! How the 
sun shone and the birds sang! How sweet was 
the breath of the wild-rose and the clambering 
honey suckle which the breeze whafted toward 
them! How calm and bright all nature looked | 

Suddenly she looked thoughtful, and ber dark 
eyes wandered wistfully over the distant hills. 

“ What are you thinking of, Rachel!” asked 
Panl, wistfully, wondering whether she was re- 
gretting the step, 

“Tam ly happy but for one thing,” she 
said, “and that is, I should have liked to have 
my sister Daphne at my wedding.” 

The watch.which Paul had taken from bis 
pocket, and was glancing carelessly at at that 
moment, fell from his hands with a crash to the 
carriage floor, The face that he turned to Rachel 
was #0 terribly and heggard that for a 
moment it star her, The look of terror in 
bia eyes frightened her. 

“ Are youill, Paul?” she cried, anxiously. 

He chook his head, and made a faint attempt 
to smile ; but the smile died away on his lips, 
leaving them very pale, 

“ Have you broken your watch, Paul?” she 
arked, in the same breath, 

“It looks very much like it,” he answered, 
pointing to it as it lay ab hia feet. “It is « total 
wreck ; the cases are wrenched off, the crystal 
broken—even the bands are gone.”’ 

“ But itis still ticking,” said Rachel; ‘‘ don’t 
you Laue it?” 

‘‘Bome hearts go on pulsing even though life 
has literally ended,” he muttered. r 

“I do hope it is not a bad omen, Paul,” mur- 
"Lola take poe Me ratnees 

“Teshall make your life so that you will 
never rae the hour that you became mine,” he 


answered, 
The little church had been made ready, and the 
Vicar himself came forward quickly to greet them. 





He looked gravely. enough a3 he saw the young 

man stoop to recover she Ieeameantn of the time- 
piece. Unce before just such an accident had hap- 
pened to Py rapa bridegroom. It had not 
augured for his marriage. Upon his return 
there was the saddest ending of a beautiful wed- 
ding that bad ever been of for years. One 
of the horses took fright, and the lovely young 
bride was killed. But he made no mention of 
this to the bridal couple whom he escorted to 
the church, - 

It almost seemed a dream to Rachel, the 
words that were uttered and the responses which 
she made. 

Paul’s face was as white as marble as he made 
bis responses and listened while the minister of 
God, believing that all was well, pronounced 
them man and wife. 

Paul bent his head and kissed Rachel, but his 
lips were as cold as ice, and there were no words 
issuing from them. 

There was a moment of unbroken silence, thea 
he led her out into thd sunshine, back to the 
carriage, 

“ How grave and thoughtful the clergyman 
looked,” said Rachel. “I never before realized 
how solemn marriage is, Why, it almost seemed 
to me thatan angel was looking out of the clouds 
and in through the open window, and listening 
to every word that was said, Why, Paul, you 
are surely ill !” she cried, as he sank back into a 
seat with a g ig cry. 

“No, nol” he muttered, hoarsely. “I felt a 
chill, that was all. Iam better now, We will 
stop at that little spring by the road-side ;a 
draught of cold water will set me straight, Do 
not say anything to the rest of the folke in the 
carriage following. Itdoes not amount to any- 
thing, I can assure you.” 

The words which Rachel had uttered eank deep 
down into his heart, 

He realiaed that by allowing this marriage to 
go on he had braved Heaven's and man’s anger. 
It had nob oceurred to him that the terrible sin 
he was about to commit was against Rachel whom 
he loved ; that it would be the greatest wrong he 
could do her to abide by this marriage, 

Paul tried to get strength enough to tell her 
all, The words would not cometohim, They 
died away on his lips, 

He stopped at the spring, and forming a cup 
with his hands, he drank a copious draught. 

“ Let us sit down here and rest a moment under 
the shady trees. Iam. sure, Paul, that you are 
quite ill, You certainly look it,” 

He was just about to seat himself upon a 
— log, when a little cry from Rachel held him 

c 

“Do not sit down there, Paul,” she cried. 
“ See, there is o bird's nest directly under that 
branch yonder, and the mother bird is ready to 

® war upon you.” 

Scarcely had the words been uttered ere the 
mother bird flew from the nest, and boldly 
attacked Paul. 

He raised his cane to deal it a blow, but Rachel 
caught his uplifted arm. 

“No, no, Paul, husband,” ahe said ; “ you must 
not do that, The little bird means no wrong 
in springing to the rescue of those it loves. It is 
ita nature to protect from harm those whom it 


Paul turned and looked at her with s white 
fece. Her words seamed to fairly electrify him, 
He stood looking at her as if rooted to the spot. 
The words she had uttered seemed to him like a 
voice speakingto him from out of the high heavens, 
“ Heaven gave even the birds the instinct to 
watch over those whom they love, to shield them 
from harm, while she whom J love has had 
the cruelest, basest deception practised upon her 
by the man whom she loves better than her own 
life |” he said. ~ 

Tt had not-occurred to him in that light before; 
but now he saw it all differently. How could 
he tell ber that which she believed a marriage was 
but a mockery, that he was the husband of 
another, and that other her own sister Daphne | 
It would certainly be the last straw, under 
which she would certainly give way. He eaid to 





himself he deserved a bullet through his heart. 
(Zo be continued.) 


(Continued from page 272.) 

“Nina, Nina—you did uot think I mistrusted 
ou }” 
m Oh ! no—no—not that—but you might have 
thought I had done something imprudent—and 
yeb you would have told me. [ was so unhappy. 
Then I was afraid of your finding out about 
Frank, I got so desperate, I wanted the mar- 
riage over, and then I could tell you. But I 
have lost so much--I should have been so 
— you were with me, and it was all 
8 ” 


She was crying now in very earnest—crying 
disappointed, remorseful tears over the lost joy 
and the little cloud that had come between her 
and her husband. 

Alan amoothed the bright, tumbled hair for 
some minutes, perhaps too moved himeelf to say 
much, save a few whispered appeals “not to 

” 


*T have something to tell you, too,” he said, 
when he could speak, “I understand you— 
you did not mintrust me, nor I you, dearest. I 
think we were both mistaken, and I ought to 
have spoken and explained—only I was afraid of 
the very thing you are breaking your heart over 
now.” 

“Oh! you can’t have done what I have,” she 
sobbed, “I don’t wan't to hear anything-—I 
only want you to forgiveme. Yet, indeed—in- 
deed, I didn’t think you mistrusted me, It is ali 
& puzzle, except that.” 

“A puzzle you must put out of this pretty 
head, I'll forgive anything you like. Thad Mrs. 
Manton is the most confounded mischief-maker 
in London. Nina, dear, I want to tell you what 
made me first think I had been a selfish fellow, 
and hadn’t half kept all the premises I was so 
ready to make.” 

Nina dried ber tears and fired up,—~ 

“He had—he was the dearest, the best!” 
she said, with her blue eyey glowing indignantly ; 
and Alan almost laughed at ihe sudden change. 

“ No, dear,” he said, more gravely ; “ thatisn’t 
quite true, though you may think itis, I heard 
here and there whispers about’ some one who 
came here constantly—no one seemed to know 
who—and I, like a fool, never dreamt of Frank, 
because I thought it was ali off. Inever doubted 
you for a minute, but I couldn’t bear my wife to 
be talked about, I thought it was my fault— 
that I had left you too much alone, and you had, 
without knowing there might be harm done, 
weleomed a companionsbip that filled up the gap 
I selfishly left. It might be any one of our 
friends—you spoke of them all—but I never tried 
to fix on any one, and to ray a word to you 
seemed like inault ; besides, it might be all gossip. 
That was why I stayed more at home, Nina—not 
to watch you, Heaven knows !--only to try and 
be all I had promised to be.” 

Nina's hand, lying in his, tightened itself in 
his clasp almost convulsively. 

“Who talked of me?” she said, with her lips 
growing white. 

“ You mustn't take it to heart like that, my 
darling,” said her husband, hastily, her looks 
frightened him so, “It began, I know, with that 
wretched Manton, She has never forgiven you, 
and it’s the merest gossip that will die away. I 
never believed a word of it.” 

‘** No, I know,” still with her large eyes full of 


Pee But if you are so unhappy about it, I shall 
think I have done wrong to say a werd even to 
exonerate myself, Come, sweetheart, look on it 
all as I do, for you know, Nina”—very earnest 
and handsome he looked as he went on—TI 
thick if this had not pulled me up you might 
have been sorry I had ever cared for you or you 
for me." 

‘* Why ?” she said, with her face full of wonder, 
It seemed a pity to open her eyes, but he did it 
very tenderly, with a hali-smile at her innocence. 
“T was always thinking of myself, Nina, very 
little of you ; always after some pleasure, without 
much thought of yours; and if that went on 
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long I should learn to be very happy without you, 
and love would have grown cold. You do not 
believe me? It is true.” 

“ But you could not be always tied to me; you 
are strong and I am not,” 

‘* Are we so separate then? That is just whad 
we have been saved from. Men are not like 
women ; no allurements win you from love; but 
we are often less tenacious, I don’t trust myself 
as you trust me, and you will understand better 
all I mean when you are older. Now you think 
I could not fail in love.” 

“ Yes ; you never did,” 

*“* Well, keep your trust. I hope now I shall 
never forfeit it ; and I think you fretted some- 
times—were lonely and weary. You will be 
better for a little more of me, graceless as I am.” 

It was one of those jests that are uttered when 
self-command is very nearly breaking down, 

Nina put a soft, little hand over his lips ; 
there was a witching imperioueness, too, in the 
touch. He might have accused himself till he 
was dumb, and she would have held to her faith 
that even if he did stray he would come back to 
her. 

She knew she must not say much, though, 
and laid her face silently against his breast with 
such a clinging fondness in the movement that 
it wanted no word to show him all she meant. 

Poor Mre. Forrester might have waited till her 
patience was exhausted ; they had forgotten all 
the world but themselves, till Herbert suddenly 
recalled his promise, 

“ Poor mother !” he said, half laughing ; “ leb 
me go to her, little one, aad tell her all about your 
wickedness, She'll come round like a jewel, 
never fear. After all, the thing is for Agnes to 
be happy ! and I'll try and like Frank better for 
your sake. He has rather won me with his 
pluck. Poor Digby! you must be very good to 
him, blue-eyer. [ don’t think I can quite forgive 
you for siding against him,” 

here was a little scene of reconciliation be- 
tween mother and daughter that evenivg, and a 
half promixe to forgive the runaways. Alan eet 
himself to work with praiseworthy energy to make 
the way smooth, and took Papa Forrester in hand 
with great success. Then Agnes and Frank both 
wrote, and seemed in such a paradise—for the 
time being, at any rate—that, perhaps, visions of 
their long past honeymoon days helped to soften 
the parental hearts. 

Anyhow, things were clearing. As to Digby 
he spoke very generously about it, He made no 
secret to sympathizing Nina that he was very 
fond of Agues. 

* But,” said he, “if she coulda’t love me it is 
best as it is. She couldn’t have been happy.” 

Nina liked this speech so much she thought it 
no breach of confidence to repeat it to her hus- 
baud ; and from henceforth, Digby was quite a 
privileged person in the Hill-street ménage. 

The runaways came back to that hospitable 
home, and Captain Herbert met Frank very 
frankly and warmly; and, though he chaffed 
Agnes, showed very plainly that whatever his for- 
mer views he meavt to stand their friend. No 
doubt his zeal was stimulated by sundry commen: 
dations from Nina, 

Somehow between them a meeting was brought 
about, and then papa and mamma began to find 
out that Frank wae a nice, clever fellow, not a 
flirt at all, and to be glad he was their son-in-law, 
nolens volens, 

“ Quite a happy family!” said Mrs. Manton, 
sweetly, to Captain Herbert. ‘‘And I suppose 
Mr, Waverley will be another pattern husband— 
like you. I never expected it of you/" 

The little sneer did not hurt him as it had once. 
He answered, carelessly, — 

““T’ve been a bit of a fool, but l’ve sense 
enough left to find out that I can get at Lome all 
the attractions [ ever did outside.” 

Mre, Manton had her card full that night when 
Captain Herbert asked the honour, &c., and he 
atraightway walked off and danced with the 
prettiest girl in the room. 

a = * . . 

“ Do you think you're quite equal to it, Nina ?” 
said Alan Herbert, one day in the following May, 
“ Don’t be too venturesome.” 

Nina laughed up at him scornfully. 


es on biel 





“ You are so frightened, poor fellow! Didn't I 
tell you Dr, en was Jelighted with me? I 
shall do famously. I promise you I won't dance 
too much.” 

The reception roome in the Hill-street house 
were not very large, but they looked lovely with 
their tall mirrors and exquisite flowers—flowers 
everywhere, from the hali to the furthest draw- 
ing-room, and Nina felt the pardonable pride of s 
very young hostess, for never before had she re- 
ceived so large a party. 

How pretty she is,” said Lady Mary Danvers, 
heartily, as she entered with her mother, “and 
how lovely her dress is, Doesn't she look ever 39 
much better? I declars, mamma, Mra, Manton 
looks\ quite old beside her. And there is Mrs. 
Waverley—I must go and speak to her.” 

“The Herberte will be quite an acquisition if 
they are going to receive,’ was the general 
opinion, 

“The most charming little dance,” said one of 
the scciety’s, and Nina tosted the paper over to 
her husband, Jaugbiog, when she read ir. 

* There, see the lustre I shed on your name!” 
said she. “ But, indeed, Alan, it is your own 
doing.” 

“] should like to know how ?” 

“T think you were right what you raid the day 
Agnes was married,” she ssid, thoughtfully, “ no, 
nod about yourself—about my fretting without 

ou.” 
/ He was standing on the hearth, she near bim ; 
he stretched out his hand to her, and she came to 
his side, She looked prettier than ever with the 
light of returning health in her eyes, bub he was 
not thinking of that as he gazed down into her 
face. 

“ You are happier now ?” he said. 

‘*T was happy then, butnow—oh! it frightens 
mesometimes! Health, and love, and ease—so 
much love! it cannot last.” 

“ And if it does not, what then?” 

“We shall always be together, you mean?” 
she said, quickly ; “but things may be hard to 
bear even then,” 

“ Very hard ; but so long as the supreme love 
is left——~” 

“ Ah, hush!” the girl said, eoftly and rapidly, 
“T can’t bear that thought just now. Is that 
wrong?” 

“I don't know, darling; I think not, Don’t 
be afraid of bhappinese,” he said; “as I said 
before, if it is ever broken up, so long as we have 
each other——. But that is forbidden.” 

She smiled brightly. 

“ Well, if I am to be happy, please take me for 
a ride—you know I have had so little of it.” 

“Run and dress then, little witch !” and as 
she danced out of the room he looked after her 
with a smile about the handsome mouth, 

This time last year—he saw so clearly where 
he had stood—now he had no fear for himeelf. 
They had been so much together—-he nurse and 
lover and husband ia one; she patient, bright, 
infinitely loving, that he knew she held him with 
@ power so strong that it could never be broken. 
And the chains her little hands had woven he 
loved, His place by her couch had long been the 
dearest to him, for he had shared so much in her 
sufferings, he did not care to have his joys apart, 

“TI was sfraid about Alan once,” Agnes had 
said to her sister, one day, “I don’t mind telling 
you now you are the first and the last thing he 
thinks of. Do you remember that day you 
defenced him }” 

‘*Yes, I remember,” Nina had anewered ; 
"but it was not all thoughtlessness, I know now ; 
and, besides, Agnes dear, though he told me 
about it himself, and I see now as I did not then 
all he meant, I still think that even if we had 
been estranged he would have come back to me— 
my love must have drawn bim.” 

And she held that faith unshaken, 


THR END, 








A New lead for deep-sea sounding carries a 
cartridge which explodes on touching the bottom. 
A submerged microphone receives the sound, and 
the depth is estimated from the time occupied by 
the lead in sinking to the bottom, 





NAMES AND THEIR LATIN 
DERIVATION:! 


10 i 
L—Lati~w Mats Nampzs, 


Tus Christian names derived from the Latic 
tongue are numerous, as might be expected from 
the greatness of the general debt which al! 
modern languages owe to the speech of Rome. 

Anthony (or Antony) was a name rendered 
famous by a Roman, Marcus Antonius—one of 
three who once held conjunct rule over the world. 
We therefore place it preg the appellations 
borrowed from Rome, though it is derived from a 
Greek term signifying pene Anthony 
Vandyke, the celebrated _ painter of 
England (though Dutch by birth), and Anthony 
Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury, are examples 
of men of note who have borne the name in jour 
island, 

Augustus is a word which radically signifies 
“increasing,” “waxing in honour,” and in this 
sense was given as 9 supplementary name to the 
first of the imperial Cresara, since whose time it 
has been common.in the families of princes, As 
there is no necessity whatever for kings and 
nobles having a monopoly of all the fine namee, 
we are glad to observe Augustus " increasing,” as 
befits it, in credit and favour among the humbler 
ordera of society. It was in compliment, it is 
usually understood, to Cesar Augustus, that the 
appellation of August was bestowed on the eighth 
month of the year. 

The name of Coosar itself, it may be remarked 
here, is occasionally used as a Christian name. 
It most probably sigvifies, etymologically, ‘ we)i- 
haired,” rom being the generic appellation of 
the emperors of Rome, Caosar has been adopted 
by other potentates in various quarters of the 
world, In Germany, for example, it was thus 
used in the form of “ Kaiser,” and we believe the 
northern word “Czar” is to be traced to the 
same source. 


Boniface is a name which was much esteemed 
by the early Christians, and which many worthy 
Fathers of the Church were well pleased to bear. 
But Farquhar’s use of it, in “The Beaux 
Stratagem,” hag driven the word out ofall grave 
society. He gave it to old “ Bill Boniface, pretty 
well known upon the road, as the wring ” and 
since that time none but a landlord could endure 
it. Boniface has an excellent signification—"s 
well-doer.” 

Clement and Constantine are two names from 
the Latin—the first sign “mild ” or 
merciful,” and the second, “ resolute,” ‘* stand- 
ing firm by anything.” These words are not a0 
much like many other names with a good 
sound and meavivg, as they ought to be, 

Felix is a neme in this same and said condition ; 
it means “ happy.” : 

The next we have to notice was a favourite 
with the rosy monks of other days, though, by 
some unaccountable award of fate, the name is no 
more to be heard among men. We allude to the 
name of Hilary, which signifies “merry” or 
“cheerful” Possibly it was doomed to oblivion 
from the dislike of the Reformers to the very 
names which the monastic brotherhood loved to 
use. 

Laurence is an agreeable name, and signifies 
“ )aurel-like” or “ laurel-crowned,” derived 
from the Latin “Jaurus,” a laurel, urence 
Sterne, the English Rabelais (though some would, 
perhaps, be inclined to arrogate that title for 
another Churchman, Swift), is the most noted? 
man who has ever held the name in Britain. 

Lionel, “ a little lion,” in ite etymological sense, 
is an excellent denomination for the bold aud 
healthy youngster intended to figure in the ranks 
of 


war, 

Martin is also a good martial name, “ martial’ 
being its proper signification. Though a son ot 
the Chureh, most a tely was the appella- 
tion given to Martin Luther, who—not to speak 
of tis battlings with canons, cardinals, and 
conclaves—bad even in bis life strange personel 
contests (as he tells us) with the enemy of mat- 
kind. 

Maurice means one of Moorish origin, “ sprung 
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of a Moor,” A patriotic prince of the ansient 
house of Orange is the on)y eminent person who 
now occurs to us as having been named Maurice ; 
and we mention this by way of recommending 
his history as beiog extremely interesting. 

Oliver is from the Latin word “ oliva” an 
olive tree, Two most renowned men bore this 
name—Cromwell and Goldsmith. The olive 
being an emblem of peace, the name might 
often be used mos appropriately, seeing that 
the births of children in many cases form a bond 
of amity between dissentients, 

Patrick has the sense of ‘‘a noble” or “ patri- 
cian,” The well-known saint of this name was 
quite deserving of it, for, if we may trust the 
sorg, 

“ Saint Patrick was a gentleman ;” 


and more than a gantleman no patrician can be. 

Peregrine is significant of “ fcreign,” or “ out- 
landish,” to use a common phrase. We recol- 
lect) no eminent pergon of the name, excepting 
the martial nephew of Commodore Trunnion, 
Peregrine Pickle. 

To a somewhat similar condition is the term 
Tristram, which was borne by the famous 
Shandy, and signifies ‘* sad,” 


IL—Latin Femats Names, 


Arabella is first in alphabetical order of the 
female names derived from the Latin, and means 
a" fair altar,” Whether this word was originally 
suggested by the conceit that woman is a shrine 
at which many vows are offered up, we cannot 
say ; but certainly we have seen many fair ones 
whose attractions rendered them worthy of this 
pretty name. 

Barbara is from the same source as our word 
“ barbarous,” but has properly the cofter mening 
of “strange” or “ foreign.” 

Beatrice signifies “ making happy.” 

Cecilia (and the less common male name 
Ceci!) have in the Latin the signification “ grey- 
eyed,” or, perhaps rather, ‘‘ dim-sighted.” 

Clara is one of the finest of our female names, 
It has the meaning of ‘‘ clear,” or “ bright.” 

Constance means “ resolute,” 

Grace,.is one of the sweetest of all the names 
given to Christian women, signifies simply 
“favour,” or grace ia the sense of favour. 

Felicia has the signification of “ happy.” 

Julis, is a name in rather an awkward predica- 
ment, if L+igh Hunt (to whom we are much in- 
debted in these explanatory remarks on names) 
be correct in his translation of the term Julius, 
of which Julia is the feminine form. Julius, he 
says, means “soft-haired’’ or “ mossy-bearded ” 
—evidently thinking the last phrase at the same 
time the most literary or radically ccrrect. Now 
what, in the name of horror, are we to do with a 
mosey-chinned Julia, or, still worse a Juliet, for 
they are all of s kin? As the appellation of 
Julia, however, is too fine a one to be given up, 
every lover must resolve to thipk of the name he 
sighe over only in the senee of soft-baired or 
silken-tressed, 

Letitia, usually shoriered into Letuice, devotes 

“joy.” No sense could be better than this, 
whether the word is thought of as falling from 
parents’ or from lovers’ lips. A sweet English 
poeters graced this name-—Letitia Eliza Landor. 
_ Lucy is a favourite name with almost all It 
is derived from the seme Latin word as the 
adjective “lucid,” aod has much the seme mean- 
ing. Never was the image which one instinc- 
tively associates with the name of Lucy better 
painted than in the lines which Wordsworth pute 
into the mouth of Nature, when he paints that 
pea ag proposing to mould a maiden to her own 
tastes :— 


She sball be eportive as the fawn 
That, wild with glee, across the lawn 
Or np the mountein springs ; 


And her's shall be the breathing balm, 
And he’s the silence and + wae Ae 
Of mute, th 


The stare of midnight shall be dear 
To her, and she shall lean her ear 

In many a secret place, 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face. 


And vital feelings of delight 
Shall rear her fem to ate 7 height, 
Her bosom swell ; 


ell 
Such thoughts to Lucy I will giv 
While = ym) I together antag : 
Here in this happy dell. 

Mabel is one of the good old names once borne 
by ancient spectacled dames who lived in the 
castles of mighty barons, and told all sorte of 
traditional atories to the ladies o’ long uighte, 
and were by them much reverenced withal. Such, 
ab Jeast, is the idea attached to the name in our 
mind, derived possibly more from old silly novels 
than from reality. Mabel is either from Mabelle, 
signifying ‘‘ my fair,” or contracted from ama- 
billig, “lovely” or “amiable.” In sound and 
sense, whichever way is right, Mabel is well 
worthy of being perpetuated, 

Olivia is a good uame, derived, like Oliver, from 
the symbol of peace, the olive. 

Patience means what in common speech the 
word implies. There is an over-homeliness in this 
name, which certainly constitutes an objection to 
ite general use, 

Never, perhaps, was there an appellation so 
contistent in ite meaning with the impression we 
have of those who bear it as Priscilla. A Priscilla 
is an antiquated, starched demoieelle in nine cases 
oub of ten, and the word, with a touch almost of 
irony, or satire in it, signifies a little “ ancient,” 
Avoid Priscilla, ye matrons of Britain ! for, in 
spite of the old interrogative saying, there is 
something in a name. 

To Prudence, which denotes what it professes 
to do, we have the same objection as to Patience, 

Rosa, of which Rose is the prettier fori, 
denotes simply “a rose.” The name is redolent 
of all that is sweet and fragrant; and if we had 
fifty sweethearts, wives, or daughters—to the con- 
version of which iF into certainty the law of the 
land (happily, it may be, for ourselves) would in 
some respects object—we should not care if they 
were all \ % 

To close this catalogue of baptiemal names from 
the Latin, we have but one other to allude to, 
namely, Ursula; and how this appellation came 
to be given to any mortai woman we cannot guess. 
One unconeciously thinks of an aged woman, 
stooping, withered, and wrinkled, at mention of 
the name of Ursula! but the etymology justifies 
even worse thoughts, for the word signifies a 


‘**female bear,” Can anyone, knowiog this, have 
such a fame pronounced over a child at the 
font } 








Tre natives of Alaska seldom change their 
clothes, unless they are worn out. They are 
considered the filthiest race of beings on the 
earth. 

In Peru the cotton plant rises to the distinction 
of a tree, instead of the comparatively diminutive 
shrub which grows in some countries, The tree 
commences bearing fruit from when it is two 
years old, and it continues to bear every year for 
forty or fifty years, 

Ir is generally supposed that frequent weeping 
is injurious to the eyes. This, scientists assert, 
fs @ great mistake, as a copious shower of tears 
washes the eyeballs, cleanses the glands about 
them, and generally improves their condition, 
They do not, however, exercise a beneficial effect 
upon the eyelids, but cause puffiness and great 
inflammation. What one might call the senti- 
mental effect of tears is a most interesting study. 
It has frequently been said by unsusceptible 

le that tears are a confession of weakness. 

is, however, is not true. Weeping is caused 
by a vibration of the nerves of the eyes, and isa 
purely physical act, superinduced, of course, by 
mental agitation and bodily pain. Men are less 
likely to weep than women, because their nerves 
are not so sensitive, Phyeicians universally 
agree that weeping when one is in sore distress of 
mind or body isa most beneficial operation. It 
relieves nerve strain and my prevent an attack of 
insanity. Naturalists have often remarker that 
no member of the spe family can shed tears, 
although in other respects they are so very like 
human beings, but the ape has no lachrymal 
gland, and, th«refore, this sign of distress is 





impossible, 


A’ Handsome Christmas Present or 
New Year's Gift. ..—, 


“KNOWLEDGE 1S POWER.” 


A GENUINE OFFER. 


95s, Book for 8s. 6d. 


(CABRIAGH FREE.) 
NO HOME SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE. 


Oglivie's 
Eneyclopaedia 


Useful Information 


AND 


World’s Atlas. 


No Single Book ever before contained such a Wealth of 
Knowledge. 


A COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED 
LIBRARY IN ITSELF. 


A universal assistantand treasure-house of information 
on.every conceivable subject, from the household to th 
manufacto In short, gives information about every- 
thing, is absolutely indispensable to every one in o¥ 
walks of life ; the contents being so separated, indexed 
a arranged, that they can be turned to at once. Its 

18 


Best Book of Information ever 
Issued. 


. Bizr or Exc 
9 by 114 INcaHes. 


CLOPEDIA! 
656 Pages, 





The Articles are written by men whose lives have 
been devoted to the subjects treated, are short and con- 
cise, but contain full information up to date, It ie to be 
consulted on every subject that arises in every day life, 
by old and young alike. it contains a complete !ius- 
trated Atlas of the World, embellished with 


MANY PRARINIOERT A BPORATEO COLOURED 
'? 


and a descriptien of every country under the sun, besides 
much other matter relative to the Home, the Farm, the 
Factory, a Dictionary of Statistics- many Useful Tabler, 
Poetical Selections, Synonyms, Famous Bridges and 
Ships, How to Calculute, How to Cook, How to Get 
Rich, How to Cure all Diseases, How to Succeed iu 
Business, Tables of Weights and Measures, and 


HUNDREDS OF OTHER TOPICS OF GREAT VALUE 
TO EVERY PERSON 

who desires to be upto the times. To see the Book is to 

want it. 

Encyclopedias are expensive when purchased cosm- 
plete, and few can afford to pay several pounds for a 
work of that kind, and if an Encyclopedia is taken in 
small parts, the cost of binding it is as much as the 

rice at which we offer this book complete snd strongly 

und. Any household that contains it is furnished 
with a real Library, containing soo.ething to interest, 
inform,‘and amuse every member of the family, old and 
young. 

By Special Arrangement with the Publisher of tho 
“Encyclopedia of Useful Information and Atlas of the 
World” we are enabled to offer to our Readers this 
Magnificent 25s. Volume for 8s. 6<d., carriage free, and 
those wishing to secure a copy should send us a P.O.0 
for the amount at once, as tee number of copies of the 
work at our disposal is limited. 


COUPON. [ 
Please send me One Copy of “ Ogilvie’s | 
Encyclopedia of Useful Information and 
World’s Atlas,” for which I enclose P.O.0. 
value 8s, 6d. 
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Orders to be addressed to Tae Fupuiser, “ Lorvox 
Reaver,” $34, Strand, London, W.C. 
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FACETLA. 


Dora: “Mr, Spooner says he always feels like 
® fish out of water when heis with me.” Cora: 
‘“¢ Then you've hooked him, haven't you f" 

“ After all, love and war are the only proper 
themes for a poet.” ‘ Why do you say love and 
war? Why don’t you just say marriage }” 

Youre Mr. Lovepayr: “Osan you get me a 
tock of your sister's hair, Johanie{” Johnnie: 
“*No; butI can tell you where she gete it.” 

Servant (to ledy who arrives a little late at 
the sewing cirgle): “Excuse me, madam, I'd 
advise you to wait a few minutes. Just now 
they are talking about you.” 

Miss Swanspown (at the ball): “I wonder 
what is the name of that fellow [ just danced 
with!” Miss Taffeta: “I heard him call him- 
eelf a martyr.” 

Lonpongg has asked Scottish visitor to have 
@ parting glass, and is about to pay. ‘Na, na,” 
said Sandy, '‘ ye’ve been paying a t a’ the 
fortnicht. We'll toss for this drink.” 

*Crara,” said Emily, as they were seated on 
uhe verandah of their country house, “I went 
fishing with George this morning.” “Did you? 


What did you catch }” “ Well, I think I caught 


teorge.”” 





Erhrt Gorrox: “Papa, you must let me | 


marry Jack. He says he positively cannot live 
without me another day.” Old Gotrox: “This 
is more serious than I thought it was, [ had no 
idea he was so hard up as that.” 

Uron a gentleman’s tomb in Warwickshire we 
read that he was “accidentally shot by his 
gamekeeper.” Under this piece of information 
aa the text, “ Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant.” 

Oup Lavy: “That parrot I bought of you 
uses dreadful language.” Bird Dealer: ‘* Ah, 
mum, you should be werry careful what you ees 
afore it; it’s astonishing how quick them birds 
sick up anythink.” 

“What is an Indian massacre?” asked the 
teacher, ‘‘It’s when the Indians surprise the 
whites and kill them,” said Bobby Bright, 
“And when the whites surprise the Indians and 
&ill them——-”  ‘‘ That’s a battle,” 

“Para,” said Jimmieboy, “you are the nicest 
man in the world.” “And you are the nicest 
boy in the world,” said his father, “ Yes; I 
guess that’s ao,” said Jimmieboy, “ Isn'tit queer 
how we both managed to get into the same 
family.” 

Orn Mr Wiszacre: “Young man, when I 
was your age, I thought, like you, that I knew 
everything ; but now I have reached the con- 
clusion that I know nothing.” Young Smartly : 
“Indeed! I reached that conclusion about you 
& longtime ago.” 

Customer: “Seehere? You said that horse 


you sold me was fast.” Dealer: “ No, I didn’,” | 


‘You said your man drove the horse to Lawn- 
ville, tweaty miles, and you went by train, and 
ihe horse got there before you did.” “ Yea, but 
i didn’t start tili next day.” 

THe story is told of an old gentleuan who, 
arriving at a local hotel the other day, and said 
to the clerk, “Do you have damp sheets here ¢” 
The clerk, who wanted to be pleasant and 
accommodating, answered, ‘‘No, sir; but we 
will have yours sprinkled if you wish.” 

“J asxep for bread,” exclaimed the mendicant 
bitterly, “and you give me a brickbat!” The 
mau glanced apprehensively in the direction of 
his young bride, who was bending eagerly over 
the cooking-stove, “Hush!” he whispered. 
‘That's nothing to what you’d have got if you 
had asked for custard,” 

“ Your husband, madam,” said a poliie doctor, 
cautiously, “is eufferiog from overwork or exces- 
sive indulgence in alcoholic stimulants ; it is— 
shem !—a little difficult to tell which.” “Oh, 
it’s overwork,” replied the anxious wife. ‘' Way, 

@ cannot even go to the theatre without 
rushing out half a dozen times to see one of his 
partners,” 














Mrs, Upton: “My dear, one servant is not 
enough in the kitchen now. We must have two.” 
Mr, Upton: “Good lands! We have three 
daughters, and only yesterday I paid « big bill for 
their tuition in a cooking school.” Mrs. Upton: 
“Yee, that’s what's the matter. They are all 
assisting ab the cooking, and Bridget says she 
must have additional help to clean up the 
mess,” 

Aw intelligent boy in the national school of a 
large and populous town in Lancashire, on being 
examined, among others, by the Commissioners, 
was asked, ‘Do you know any of the effecta of 
heat and cold?” “Yes, sir; heat expands and 
cold contracts.” “ Good, my boy, you have ans- 
wered well. Now anexample.” ‘ Why, air, the 
days in midsummer are the longest, and in winter 
the shortest |” 

* Anp,” said the Old Party, proposing the toast 
of the evening ata silver wedding, ‘‘ respecting 
our host I can say thie-—and I speak of him with 
great confidence—that a better fellow never 
lived.” (Hear, hear.) “I was present at his 
christening. I was present at a banquet given 
when he came of age. I was present at his wed- 
ding. I am present to-night to celebrate his 
silver wedding.” (Hear, hear.) “And I can 
only hope I shall be present at his funeral.” 

Onn day a rich but ill-natured man, who made 
sad havoc of the French language, called upon 
Jules Janin, the famous French critic, and began 
a tirade upon some trivial matter in execrable 
Vrench, After listening politely for some time, 
Janin ab last replied to his visitor in Latin. 
' What do you mean, M. Janin ?” demanded the 
man, angrily ; ‘I don’t understand you ; I can’t 
speak Latin.” ‘Try, sir, try!” cried the great 
critic ; ‘‘you could nob speak it worse than you 
do French |” 

A youre Typist had just been hired by a 
prominent lawyer. She had never done regular 
work before, and was somewhat nervous, The 
lawyer settled himself back in his chair, and 
began dictatiog a brief. He had pegged away 
about ive minutes, when the girl stopped, with a 
horrified look on her face. ‘‘ What’s the 
matter }” asked the lawyer. “ Would you mind 
saying that ail over again?” the girl asked, with 
eyes full of tears. “Why!” ‘I forgot to: put 
any paper in the machine !” 

A cigueyMay going the rounds of his coun- 
try parish in the south of Ireland met a farmer 
who, though residing in a neighbouring parish, 
was a regular attendant at hiachurch. Said Pat: 
“ If ye plase, yer reverence, would yer mind pray- 
in’ for a wee drop o’ rain next Sunday, for sorra 
& thing'll grow in me little garden wid the present 
bate of the weather!’ “Sorry to hear that, 
Pat,” replied the divine, “ but you ought to ask 
your own parson, not me.” “ Ah, shure,” was 
the reply, “that’s just it; what’s the good in 
axin’ him to pray for rain wid them ricks o’ hay 
a-standing on his lawn {” 

Tur other day the crew of a German ship had 
occasion to visit a certain shipbuilding yard, 
After they had gone through a few of the differ- 
ent departments, they weat into the paint-shop, 
where two Irishmen were busy mixing up red- 
lead paint, The Germans began talking in 
their own language, which quite astonished 
the two red-ieaders, who were at a loss to 
understand one word they said. Pat thinking 
that hie mate Mick would know, whis- 
pered; “‘ Mick, do you know what these men are 
saying!" Mick: ‘‘ Arrab now, Pat, don’t show 
your ignorance, Pat, don’) show your ignorance ; 
they’re speaking shorthand,” 

Aw amusing incident occurred while a company 
of a certain battalion stationed in an English 
garrison town were going through their musketry 
trainivng. Owing to a strong wind blowing from 
the right, the bullete kept falling to the left of 
the target, An old major, who was in charge at 
the ranges, came over to the colour-sergeant and 
inquired the cause of the bad shooting. On 
being told there was too much wind blo from 
the right, causing the shots to fall w he 
astonished the eergeant by asking, ‘‘ Wouldn’t it 
be a good ides if the targets were moved to the 
poy ” The colour-sergeant barely restrained a 
simile, 





certain just. when that will be, but not for a year 
or two ab the least.” 


Mrs, Younasamwe: “ How does your breakfast 
suit you this rg, =o 1” Mr, Young- 
te 


bride : ihe ys Clara, it may’ 
plebeian, but ['m awfully Yond of calf’s liver.” 
‘So am L Don’t you think, it would 
be nice and economical to 
we can have calf's liver for every 
morning.” , 


“You women,” complained young Mr, Sypher, 
“ always laugh at the least little thing.” OTP yet 
Jockin? “when, Me, Byphen, 484'T langh, st 

on; “when, Mr. Sy: at 
you!” ‘And all the time they were removing 
the soup plates young Mr, Sypher looked into his 
= and thought and thought as well as he 
cou 


“TI BELIZvE @ woman's sphere is the home.” 
The lady of advanced ideas—and years—gazed at 
him scornfully ashe spoke the words, ‘ You 
forget ”—her tone-was harsh and strident‘ you 
ave addressing 4 New Woman!” “ Yes,” he 
said, “now they call em new women; but "— 
here he added, with emphasis—“ it used to be 
old maids.” Afterwards she was heard to allude 
to him as “a brute, so there!” 

“Excuse me, sir,” said the man in the row 
behind, “but would you mind asking your wife 
to remove her hat? I assure you that T can- 
not see 4 thing on the ” “Td like to 
oblige you, sir, but it is impossible,” said the 
man addressed. “ We live out of town, and we 
must get home to-night.” ‘‘ What has that got 
to do with it?” “ What has that gob to with 
it? Why, our train goes twenty minutes after 
the end of the performance, and it takes her au 
hour to put that hat on.” 

He had been worshipping her for months, but 
had never told her so, and she did nob want him 
to. He had come often and stayed late, very 
late. He was going away on hisaummer holidays 
the next day, end he thought that this, the last 
night, was the time to put the momentous ques- 
tion. He kept it to himself till the last moment. 
Tt was 11.80 by the clock, and he had not yet 
spoken, Then he braced himself up, “ 
Mollie—Mollie,’” he said tremblingly, “I am 
going away to-morrow.” ‘Oh, are yout” she 
said, as she wistfully at the clock. “™ Yes,” 
he replied sadly, “ are you sorry?” “ i am 
very sorry indeed,” she murmured, “ 
hoping you would go this evening,”’ 

An old worthy—an octogerarian 
near Lanark, has a wife some twenty. years 
younger than himself, who is a capital 
and who is of an exceedingly matter-of-fact dis- 
position, The gid gentleman was recently 
seized with a sud iliness, and, thinking that 
he was about ~ die, he made his will, and gare 
instructions to his weeping spouse regarding 6 
funeral arrangements. As the day wore on, . 
ever, he to feel somewhat easier, and 
eventually remarked to his wife; “ Dod, yl 
think I'll pu’ through this time yet.” “ e 
answered the partner of his bosom, “as you are 
a’ prepared, an’ I’m quite resigned, I think it 
wad be as weel if ye just wad gang the noo |” 

Two young ladies hailed « tram car, entered 
it, and found only standing room. One of them 
whispered to her companiop,—" I’m going to get 
a seat from one of these men. You just watch!” 
She selected a sedate gentleman who wore the 
general settled appearance of a married man, 
sailed up to him, and boldly opened fire, “My 
dear Mr. Green! How delighted I am to meet 
you! You are almost a stranger! Will accept 
your seat? Well, I do tired, I admit! 
Thank you so much!” The sedate gentleman, 
a total stranger, of course, looked, listened, then 
quietly rose and gave her his seat, saying as he 
did so,—“ Sit down, Jane, my girl; tb often 


see out on washing-day! You must feel 
tired, I'm sure! How's your mistress?” ‘The 
young indy got her seat, but lost her vivacity. 


a calf; then. 
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THERE are petpcitealy many ex musicians 
in the Royal houses arope. 

her daughter Princew Louise play the piano and 
organ with t skill. The Prince of Wales 
plays the o remarkably aud the Princess 
of Wales is an excellent The Duke of 
Connaught can do wonders with the flate ; and 
the Dake of Edinburgh is hardly less accom- 
plished in handling the violin. f 

Ta Queen had intended to visit Naples io the 
ering, an@ villas in the suburbs and at Posilippo 
have been inspected, but the obstacles to this ex- 
pedition have proved It hae also 
been found impossible to find a suitable residence 
in the Porto Fino district, which had been strongly 
recommended to her by the Empress 
Frederic, who once thought of building. herself 
a villa on the wooded hills near Rapallo, 

THE Tsaritsa bas determined to puree her little 
baby herself. Her own mother, Princess Alice, 
like all her siaters, washed and dressed and nursed 
her — . of Fife has done the 
game, and the tza o her - 
leh as well as her totoril: eeishinty isttnots fe 
declining to have a wet-nurse for her infant. 
Nothing, perhaps, that she could have done will 
co endear her to the Russian people as this act, 
which seems perfectly natural tous, No previous 
Emprew has ever nursed her children, and the 
Russians will what the 
exceptional evidence of de 
Grand Duchess as a proof of the Tsaritya’s wish 
to cherish for them their possible future Em- 
press, 


_ Between the Grand Duke of Hesse and his 
sister, the Empress of Russia, there has always 
existed the strongest affection. They were in- 
separable up to the time of the m of the 
Grand Duke, and it waa only nat: that he 
should hasten to Russia with the Grand Duchess, 
who is of course first cousin to the Tear, to see 
his new little niece and be present at the baptism 
of his favourite sister's first child. The Tsaritza 
has always taken the most affectionate interest 
in her brother's baby-girl, and it is certain that 
the tiny cousins will see much of each other as 
time goes on, Princess Louis of Battenberg, sister 
to the Tsaritga, has only one girl and one boy, 
while the Grand Duchess Serge, her other sister, 
is childless, The new Grand Duchess Olga is 
ee & welcome addition to her mother’s 

ily, 


{t is very likely that the Queen will reside at 
the Chateau of Valrose, Nice, which has beautiful 
sud extensive grounds, as Baron von Derweis 
(the owner) has offered to om inat her Majesty's 

ouse 


disposal, A of the has been sent to 
Windsor, and a concern‘ng the sanitary 
arrangements and the water supply is being pre- 


pared for Sir James Reid. In this case the Queen 
Will again have the adjoining Villa Liserb, which 
Mr. Cazalot Acerian foals. on 

ves up possession at 
he house is required by 


STATISTICS. 


Narvraists say that a wingle swallow will 
devour 6,000 flies ina day. 

More than half « million houses have been 
built in London during the last forty years. 

Ovr of every 100 ships passing through the 


‘| Suez Canal 91 are British, 


Tus income derived by French people who 
rear fowls is, according to returns, about 
£67,000,000, 

THe most powerful telescope now in use 
magnifies 2.000 diameters. As the moon is 
240,000 miles from the earth, it is thus, to all 
intents and purposes, brought within 120 milee 
of our world. 





GEMS. 


Drrrrouniigs are meant to rouse, not dis- 
courage. . 

Men do not have their choice whether they 
will accept life or not, but they can choose how 
they live. 

Tue real author of a war is nob the power that 
| declares it, but the one that renders euch a step 
necessary “ 


Tue biting sarcasm and the cutting ridicule 
that give amusement to the unthinking and ill- 
disposed, by their keen edge cut ab the root of 
many an innocent person’s happiness, 

Every man takes care that hie neighbour shall 
not cheat him ; but’s day comes when he begins 
to care that he does not cheat hie neighbour, 
Then all goes well, He hav changed his market- 
cart into a chariot of the sun, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Lossrer Croguerres. — Two cups of finely 
lobster, one saltspoonful of salt, one of 
mustard, a trifle of cayenne. Mix with one cup 
of cream sauce, Make into croquettes, roll in 
beaten egg and cracker crumbs and fry in hot 


Lopster Satap.—Cut the meat of two small 
lobsters into small pieces. Add a little of the 
fat and coral. Then season with salt and pepper, 
and pour over enough mayonnaise dressing to 
moisten well. Pat in the middle of a platter, 
garnish with lettuce leaves, pour over the re- 
mainder of the dressing, and put slices of boiled 
egg and olives over the top. 

Breapoare Curs.—Soak a pint of dry bread 
crumbs overnight in three cups of sweet milk. In 
the morning sift a tesepeceutal6 of salt, an even tea- 
spoonful of cream tartar, and half an even tea- 
spoonful of soda through a heaping cup of pastry 
flour ; or use a heaping teaspoonful of baking 
powder in place of the soda and cream tartar. 
Add the milk and bread crumbs to the flour, and 
add also two well-beaten eggs and two teaspoon- 
fuls of butter melted. Beat the batter vigor- 
ously and fry quickly. 

A TEMPTING way of serving sausages is with 
apple sauce or on a bed of beans, The red bean 
is used for this purpose by French cooks, but a 
white bean will serve. The beans should be 
soaked over night, and the water in which they 
are soaked should be poured off them in the 
morning. They should then be put in a pot. To 
a pint of beans, measured before soaking, add a 

espoonful of butter and a small onion with a 
clove stuck in it. Cover them with cold water 
and let them cook slowly until they are tender ; 
as the water boils away, add more, When the 
beans are soft enough to be eaeily crushed in the 
fingers, remove them from the fire. Season 
them with slat and pepper, take out the onion and 
serve them. They are a very good accompani- 
ment of roast pork or broiled chops, as well as of 





eausages, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


oe 


Sarzs rendered burglar: proof by electricity are 
one of the latest suggestions. 

Ix Belgium the fire departments of some of the 
cities have utilized the tricycle as a hose cart, and 
fiod the result satisfactory. 

In Zululand the atmosphere is so clear that 
objects can be seen by starlight, at a distance of 
seven miles. 

Tere is said to be a scarcity of Cuban cedar 
for cigar-boxes since the outbreak of the revolu- 
tion in that. country. A good substitute, and 
one often used, however, is curaber-wood, which 
ie dyed to the popular colour. 

One of the most wonderful of the feathered in- 
habitants of South America is the oven bird, which 
mixes hair with mud and builde ite nest in the 
form of a baker’s oven. In this structure there 
are two compartments, one of which—where the 
eggs are laid—is high up, so that the birds may 
hatch their young in the dry. 

Tx Poland it was once the custom to sentence 
backbiters to go on all-fours and bark like a dog 
for the space of a quarter of an hour, This mode: 
of punishment waa introduced during the reign 
of Charies V., but it was soon abolished, as it had 
to be applied so frequently that his Majesty's reat 
was diaturbed, for the barkicg went on all the 
forenoon while the courts were sitting. 

In the winter in Norway all the vehicles are 
sledges-—the carrieges, cabs, carts, and even the 
perambulatorsareon runners. Outside the town, 
where the road is not trodden hard, it i# lmpos- 
sible to walk withoutthesnow-shoes of thecountry, 
These are called “ski,” and are loog wooden 
planks, measuring nearly 9 feet for a fully grow» 
man, They are $ inch thick and about. 4 inches 
wide, slightly raized at the tocs, and pointed off 
like the shoes of Chaucer’s day. The wood for 
ski is not sawn, but split with the grain, so that 
br never break, and can bear a tremendous 

in. 


Tere is probably no insecticide that is so 
useful and so generally in demand as Paris 
It is a preparation of arsenic, and is fatal toa 
very greab number of gardeners’ and florists” 
pests. Ove of the difficulties in using it is that it 
settles at the bottom of the vessel in which the 
solution is made, Experiments are in progrese 
looking to a preparation which will not have this 
objection. The coarse crystals are thought to be 
very much etronger, and this peculiarity has made 
& market for it, when in reality there is a fine 
powder which is less expensive and more effective. 
There is a new process in the manufacture of 
Paris green, by which it is combined with acetic 
acid. In one of the new forms it is an impal- 
pab'e powder which will remain in suspension for 
many hours. If this proves to be the success it 
promises, it is superior in quality to the ordinary 
Paris green and costs but half as much, 

GoLpD rivgs are made from bars nine or fifteen 
inches long, A bar fifteen inches long, about two 
inches wide, three-sixteenths of an inch thick, is 
worth about a thousand dollars. It would make 
three hundred four-pennyweight rings, A dozen 
processes and twenty minutes’ time are required 
to change the bar into merchantable rings. A. 
pair of shears cuts the bars into atrips, By the 
turn of a wheel, one, two, or three times, the 
guillotine-like blade of the shears cuts the bar 
into slices, one, two, or three-sixteenths of an inch 
wide. A rolling machine preases out the strips 
and makes them flat or grooved. Each strip is 
then put under the blowpipe and annealed. The 
oxide of copper comes to the surface snd ia put 
into a pickle of sulphuric acid, the bit of gold is 
stamped with ite quality and the name of the 
maker, and is put through a machine that bends 
it into the shape of a ring, the same making a 
ring of any size. The ends are soldered with an 
alloy of inferior fineness to the quality of the 
ring. Many people imagine that rings are run 
in 3 mould because they can’t see where they 
are soldered. The ring spins through the turn- 
ing lathes, is rounded and pared, and polished 


first with tripoli and then with steel-filings and 
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NOTICES 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 


5. M.—Nuttatl's Dictionary. 

K. B.—Adidresees are never given, 

Part.—Macfadyen is un Irish name, 

<Q venist.~Lambert is an English name. 

L. B.—He could and he probably would. 

Lorrty.—We cannot advise you onthis point. 

Misexy.—Not unless they entered the workhouse. 

Patt.—We are not aware of any works on the subject. 

Rs een ake regret we have po information to 
give. 


L. G.—The wife should apply to the parish authorities 
for relief. 


Ove Wao Wants to Ksow.—Such information is 
mover given. 


Eopis.—Ocertainly, and consider himself honoured by 
the privilege. 


Fcurrtrxa.— You are lable for the rent up to the day of 


Four removal. 


0. T.--There is ro fixed value; it varies in proportion 
® the demand. 

H. G —Take them to a dealer ; there is no fixed price 
for old publications. 


Dovsrrc..—We have heard the mixture highly spoken 
of ; consult a dentist. 


Fartz —It is an honorary prefix, like the French " de” 
and the German “‘ yon." 


Tsqurrer.— We have never heard of one, but you had 
otter inquire of some maker, 


D'Arcy.—Your height and weight are above the 
average for a young man of seventeen. 


M. B.—The first thimbles were made in Holland. 
They were brought to Eagland in 1695. 


G. B ~The best way to avert the ailment is to keep 
yourself in good condition and avoid chills, 


Unewrcoyrp.—Iusert sn advertisement in the daily 
Pspers, stating what kind of labour you desire. 


Avezat.~—Your handwriting is not good enough for a 
clerk's situation, but would do for a shopman's place, 


A. F.—Piace a layer of straw on the floor of a dry, 
well-ventilated room, and put the apples carefully on 
this. 


1. M. O.—Verdiets of juries must be unanimous; 
aud tn case of one juryman holding ont the whole are 
elacharged, 


Own Reapver.—You should have an expert to see and 
examine it; no one can help you without a personal 
examination, 


InreResteD.-—-Thore is no king of Ashantes; Prempoh 
is king of Coomassi. His age is twenty-five, and he has 
many children. 

CuanceaBLe.—It is exceedingly difficult to find 
employment in any business to which you have not 
deou regularly brought up. 

D. A. D.—From Canterbury to Stirling by rail is 479 
fitles, «ni the time ocoupied in the journey would be 
from eleven to twelve hours. 


Curious —Alloway Kirk was the name of a ruinei 
church near Ayr, Scotiand, immortalized in Burns’ 
poem of * Tam 0’ Shanter,” 


InpiGrant.—We suggest that you write out your 
complaint and forward it to those whose duty it will be 
€o investigate and report upon it. 

B. P.—Water clocks were arranged on the same 
principle as sand glasses, a certuln quantity of water 
dropping through a small espace in a certain time. 

UssornistioaTep.—A bride should wear 4 vell at a 
wedding if she wears the regulation white bridal dress, 
{hough with any other costume a veil is not worn. 


A Oowstant Reaper.—We never answer questions 


Through the post, and are quite unable to tell you 
accurately what you want to know, 
Hovseewire.-—The cause we cannot tell. Strewing an 


abundance of powdered borax in their haunts, ff per- 
severed in, ia many cases entirely extermivates them. 


lovoramus.—The writer of the bock of Esther is 
gencrally supposed to have been Mordecai, end the book 
1s 60 called because it contains the history of the queen 
of that name. 


Floner’.—The hottest place on the face of the earth is 
@aid to be the desert near Massowah, 133 degrees in the 
ehade ; the coldest ie tn the North-West Territory of 

Janada, often 70 degrees below sero. 


D. H.—The only way to prevent rust from coming 
throvgh paint put upon iron ta to thoroughly clean the 
rust off before applylug the paint, and work in a good 
ground coat of oil on the scratched places. 


©. Y.—You must liquify it by heat bY putting the 
vessel containing it into a saucepan of boiling water, 
keep it hot, and when liquid dip in cach stick. Be 
careful of its taking fire while you are at work. 

PozzLep.—Sponges were long thonght to be vege- 
tables, but they are now knewn to be animals. They 
row mostly at the bottom of the sea, on rocks, to which 
‘they are fixed by a kind of root, some in deep and som¢ 
ia shallow water, and in pleces of various sizos. 





Restiess.— You must be governed by your own judz- 
ment in regard to a change of residence. If you are 
doing fairly well where you are at present, it may be 
that you will do much better in the near future. 

Jacksox,—Oultivate your taste for painting, even if 
you have no desire to do so for a living Itis a fine 
accomplishment, and will enable you to pass your time, 
when not employed in other matters, very agreeably. 

R. J.—A man whe has served in either the Indian 
Mutiny or Crimean campaigns, and possesses a medal 
prior to 1860, is entitled to a peusion; he must have 
served for ten years, and be In destitute circumstances. 


InEXPERIEXceD.—The best man, of course, isexpected 
to give a present to the bride ; if he thinks fit he may 
also give a present to the bridesmaid, such as gloves, 
satin slippers, fan, or other trifies; but that is optional. 


PERSEVERING.—It is only necessary to impress the 
need for two qualifications u your mind, 
are eas and strist. attention to business. 
These are the primary require ments in any profess‘on. 


Srace-8ravck.—BSelect any profession {a preference to 
the Those who are unacquainted with the 
v ttending theatrical lite cannot conceive 
the hardships and privaticns inferior actors are com- 
pelled to endure, 


Cowstant Rueaper.—Applications for situations on 
the Cape Government ratiways be addressed 
either to the Agent-General for the Cape, Victoria-street, 
Lodon, 8.W., or to Mr. Jobn Brown, Bngineer-in- 
Chief, Cape Town, South Africa. 
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FOOTBALL. 


Caw you mention « contest of vigour and skill, 
That can with excitement the pulses eo thrill, 
80 the muscles, so quicken the eye, 
So contribute to reader s lazy man “Pry, 

Such enjoyment to those who share in it impart, 
That has taken such hold on the popular beart, 
As that glorious sport which enraptures us all, 
That fine, manly pastime—the game of Football! 


When two gallant elevens in battle array 
Encounter, no matter how stormy the day, 


: hr haa es comatet world and his 


] 
Assembled to witness the arduous strife. 


Pretty giris without number and matrons are there ; 
The young, middle-eged and old folke with eray hair, 
The merchant, the lawyer, the dashing jude, 


And clergymen, too, the assem) in 2. 
Each tor is wrapt in the heart and soul, 
And w that “ brown 


bag” is sent over os 
That some throats get sore | have no doubt at all, 
With the shouts o’er a victory won at Fuothball ! 


Brighter bright eyes, quickly flutter soft hearts, 
as forward with the ball some “‘haif-back" swiftly 
etarta, 
And if stopped by a “ guard” and the ball snatched 
wa: 


a : 
Exch Pied lady admires the dexterous play. 
And as “‘leftend” and “tackle” and “guard” and 


* full-back,” 
Meet in desperate struggle until their joints crack, 
Though the damage to shins is no doubt rarely emall, 


How brimful of fun is the game of Football! 
Ww. R. B. 


B. A. 0.—We are not aware that the ‘question which 
ou submit has ever been made the subject of scientific 
nvestigation, and until it shall have been scfeutifically 

determined, it must, of course, be a mere matter of 
speculation, 


Scracay.—The world is full of people who would be 
very glad indeed if they knew of some way to grow 
stouter. But what will secure this end in one person 
fails in another. Why not try eating rice and drinking 
milk with a good deal of cream in it? 


J. P.—We never advise actions against the police, not 
even when, as in your case, they have been guilty of the 
most glaring injustice ; one official s ® to the sup- 
port of another to an extent which makes it all but 
practically impossible for a mere citizen lke you to 
establizh a case for damages, 


Ipa.—Stains of which the cause is unknown will 
frequently disappear if held in a pan of mUic botling on 
the fire, or by dipping them in sour buttermilk and 
drying them in the sun, The articles should then be 
washed in cold water, dried, and the process repeated 
several times in the day. 


&. M. ¥.—You might write to ‘the commanding 
officer of the regiment into which be is enlisted, stating 
all the facts and asking the release of tho lad ; but we 
are afraid the only way in which the 
managed is by paying £10 within three mon! 
enlistment. 


H. B. F.—Phrenology is not supposed to have 
attained to the rank of an exact science, and is not by 
many persons relied upon in making up estimates of 
character. It is, however, right.in the main, and most 


can be 
of the 


of the failures that are chronicled are due to faulty 
characters 


reading and the exceptional and, eccentric 
that are said to prove rales, 





If not much soiled, equi us of stale bread 
crumbs and pow starch for grey or - 
chalk for carefully and iy 


some- 
you of your abilities, 

Feapmann.—There fs really no infallible hair 
eoeter) Seine Sad Sah pases Bee sweetened 
with any perfume, rubbed be scalp , brings 
up the crop satta? : recommend a comm n, 
not Spanish, onion cut into little squares and put into 

pint bottle, filled up with gin; ready for use in 
twenty-four bours—- ru appoen foo 4 
daily ; in many cases brushing with e hard 
is found of great use. 

Saracen.—In regard to the origin of the name Sara- 
cena, which, it is was originally that of an Arab 
tribe, afterwards to the followers of Mohammed, 
and later to all the plana ade trays org en ne tater 
invaded Europe, and against whom the waged 
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Mowrtacu. —The women who took part in the secrot 
festivities in honour of Bacchus were called Bacchaniter. 
Subsequently the men were initiated into the Bacchana- 
lia, and the term was applied to both sexes. Some 
time later the name was er to such students 
of the male sex who led a d ‘ute life and who 
ee cae: Toe ges yom i 2 ban to ounger 
became era they gave in yo 
students, and imparted to them the tricks of their 
peculiar life, exacting in retara that they should beg 
end steal for them. In other words, they acted as 
their servante, The Reformation put an end to these 
practices. 
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Tax Lowpow Reaper, Post-free. Three-halipence 
Wookly ; or Quarterly, One Shilling and Rightpence. 


Aut Back Numeers, Pans and Voivsoes are in print, 
and may be had of all Booksellars. 
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Tue INDEX: to Vou. LEV. is Now Ready; Price Or« 
Penny, post-free, Three-halfpence. 


@@f Avx Lerrzes fo se AppRESssED 10 Tex Eprror oF 
Tus Lowpow Rusapme, 834, Strand, W.0. 
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